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THE PRESENT DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 


THE present depression of trade became marked after the financial 
crisis of 1890, and has continued with unabated severity till the present 
moment. It now seems to a casual observer that the low water- 
mark has been reached. High-class securities have, during the 
last six months, gradually become dearer till they now stand at 
about the highest prices reached in 1890. 

If the depression be ascribed to over-speculation, and if the savings 
of the country have at length made up for the losses incurred in the 
Argentine and elsewhere, it is manifest that an authoritative state- 
ment to this effect would have for consequence a return of con- 
fidence, and would so increase the volume of trade. The McKinley 
Bill, it is understood, that so injuriously affected our trade with the 
United States, is about to be repealed. It is assumed, too, that the 
result of the Presidential Election will bring about a change in the 
financial policy pursued by the American Government for some years 
past. There would seem, in fact, to be room for hope that British 
trade and commerce is on the point of a new expansion, unless, 
indeed, the present depression must be attributed to some more per- 
manent cause than those above mentioned. It is contended by a 
large and increasing number of business men throughout the country 
that the present depression of trade, while in part due to minor and 
temporary causes, must be ascribed chiefly to the appreciation of 
gold, which has brought about a fall of prices and thus injuriously 
affected every branch of our trade and commerce. If this view were 
the true one, the present depression would extend over Western civili- 
zation and would be as severe in the United States as in Germany, 
France, or England. There appears to be some ground for thinking 
that this is the case, for while there has been a steady advance in 
the volume of trade in the United States during the last two or three 
years, American manufacturers and traders, like their English 
confréres, complain of a fall in prices; and, in the United States as. 
in England, the advocates of rated bi-metallism are steadily grow 
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ing in number and in influence. Under these circumstance it 
seemed worth while to know what English bankers, manufacturers, 
and traders think of the matter. Accordingly between two and 
three hundred circulars were sent out to the representative leaders 
of English industry and commerce, and they were asked to answer 
the two following questions :— 

Question 1.—To what cause or causes do you attribute the present depression 
of business? Is it in your opinion due to the over-speculation of 1889 and 1890 
and the consequent crisis, or to a fall of prices resulting from an appreciation 


of gold ? 
Question 2.—Do you consider this depression likely to continue for a long 
time? Are there signs of a revival in your branch of business ? 


As it was felt that many manufacturers and merchants might 
object to disclose the state of their business, we undertook to keep 
their names a secret if they so desired. But from the names given 
it will be apparent that the circulars were only addressed to men of 
influence and standing. 

As might have been expected, opinions as to the causes and con- 
tinuance of the present depression are widely divergent. We have 
selected impartially the answers which we are about to publish, and 
in spite of individual idiosyncrasies, they seem to us to throw some 
light upon the present condition of trade and commerce. 

Let us first see what men who are versed in finance think of the 
situation. 


Mr. Samuel Montagu, M.P., writes :— 

‘“‘T consider the depression of trade due to various causes: reac- 
tion froni the trustful period of 1890 and previous years; the 
destruction of South-American credit; the decline in the value of 
silver, which deters investments in silver-using countries ; and the 
impoverishment of owners of agricultural land through bad harvests, 
cheap freights, and the fall in the gold price of native labour in India 
through the fall in the gold value of the rupee.” 

In reply to our second question, Mr. Montagu remarks :— 

‘Depression in trade is not usually of long duration, Abundance 
and cheapness of money ought soon to promote enterprise.” 


In reply to the first question, Mr. H. R. Grenfell writes :-— 

‘‘In my opinion the present depression of business is due partly 
to the over-speculation of 1889-90, and partly to the fall in prices. 
Fall in prices does not result from appreciation of gold. The two 
things are absolutely synonymous. The depression arising from 
over-speculation cannot be cured. It will cure itself. It recurs 
every now and then, say, every ten or twelve years. At the end of 
each such period a fresh generation of greedy knaves and greedy 
fools comes to maturity, the same circumstances can be observed, and 
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the same catastrophes are brought about. IfIam bound to suggest 
a remedy for the protection of foolish people, I should say that the 
laws of limited liability partnership ought to be more stringent. 
When these laws were being discussed I endeavoured to persuade 
Mr. Milner Gibson to insert clauses providing that in all limited 
liability companies the manager, or managing director, should be in 
the position of a simple partner, and be liable up to his last guinea 
and last acre. In the full bloom of Free Trade success, he answered, 
‘Why enact anything calculated to impair the absolute freedom of 
contract !’— Tempora mutantur.” 


Mr. Grenfell answers the second interrogation thus :— 

“So much of the depression as is due to arbitrary changes in the 
standard of value will last till all existing contracts and debts are 
liquidated. There is no revival in the branch of business with which 
I was formerly connected. On the contrary, it is suffering from the 
fluctuations in exchange with India, and will continue to do so until 
a settled rate of exchange is brought about. The ‘increased ease of 
money ’ has no connection with the permanent depression, or rather 
with its remedy. The accumulation of capital means that of unused 
capital, which is one of the signs of the depression. It betokens 
that no one dares to go into fresh business of any kind. As long as 
prices were rising, namely from the date of the gold discoveries in 
’49 till ’73, the average prices of temporary loans in the money 
market was much higher than it has been since great statesmen 
meddled with subjects of which they were ignorant. When all the 
cotton spinners in Lancashire are insolvent, perhaps even the 
denizens of Lombard Street will be alarmed. With regard to the 
large farmers in England, I doubt if there is one solvent at this 
moment if you charge his profit and loss account with a fair rate of 
interest on the capital laid out either by himself or his landlord on 
his farm.” 


Mr. J. Frederick Schwann, of Schwann & Co., London, writes :— 

‘Question 1. The ‘present depression of trade’ arises mainly 
from a lessened demand for the products of English mills and manu- 
factories in our colonies and foreign countries; trade at home is 
fairly steady. 

“‘ Kurope has lent money far too cheaply to Colonial Governments 
and foreig: States, and has thereby encouraged them in lavish 
expenditure on unproductive works, or works that will only become 
productive after many years. 

“To meet the interest on these loans in whole or in part (some 
States are defaulting in their payments) English goods have been 
charged with increased duties abroad. In many such countries 
excessive paper currency has been issued to raise money. A large 
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consumption of British goods cannot be expected when in the 
Brazils the mi/reis that but recently would buy 2s. 3d. worth of English 
merchandise will now only purchase ls. 1}d. worth; when in the 
Argentine provinces a peso (dollar) paper is now only exchangeable 
for ls. 4d. instead of 2s. 8d.; when in Chili the peso which some 
time ago procured 2s. 3d. or even 2s, 6d. worth of goods will now 
not buy more than ls. 5d. worth. The same depression obtains in 
other countries besides those mentioned above. 

‘Large growers of produce in such countries may have acquired 
wealth, but the great mass of consumers have less money to spend 
on purchases of European articles. 

“English trade has also been vitally affected by the fact that 
many articles that were formerly manufactured here are now, owing 
to protective tariffs, made in foreign States, notably in America, 
Russia, Spain, Italy, Portugal, the Brazils and the River Plate. 

“The present slackness of trade cannot be attributed to ‘an 
appreciation of gold.’ The large new production of silver in 
Australia and Mexico, added to the already large yield in the United 
States of America, has naturally caused the value of the white metal 
to fall (as large crops of wheat in America, River Plate, and else- 
where have brought down the price of wheat), and the power of the 
silver to purchase gold, or English or any other goods, to be 
diminished, but it remains to be proved that there has been any 
special appreciation of gold. 

“The stock of gold in the world has been re-inforced by an entirely 
new production of some £11,500,000 in five years from one district 
only of the Transvaal, the development of the use of cheque transfers 
abroad in lieu of bullion payments has also lessened the necessity for 
gold. One would imagine that if gold had ‘appreciated,’ there 
would be more demand for it than is testified by the rate of 1 per 
cent. per annum interest that has been for no little time all that has 
been obtainable from London bankers for the use of it at seven days 
notice. 

“Tt is quite sufficient to pass in review the present financial state 
of Russia, Spain, Italy, Greece, the Brazils, Uruguay, the Argentine 
Provinces, Chili, Peru, Venezuela, Guatemala, and lastly Australasia, 
to account for a slackness of demand for merchandize in those 
countries and consequent slowness of trade here. 

“We may be thankful that, owing to the cheapness of wheat, meat, 
tea, wool, cotton, &c., &c., the great bulk of the population of these 
islands can live at less cost than has been the case for many years, 
and have consequently more money wherewith to buy English 
manufactures. 

Question 2.—A year or two will probably have to elapse before 
a period of active trade commences. The increased ease of money 
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and the high prices of the best securities show that people are for the 
moment weary of lending their money for hazardous operations. 

‘“‘ Experience has shown that in a year or two they or others will 
forget past events, and be just as bold (not to say foolish) in lending 
money to extravagant States and plausible company promotors as 
they were three or four years ago. 

‘Moreover, countries with large natural resources will gradually 
surmount their difficulties and become better consumers of merchan- 
dise. British manufacturers will have more than a normal demand 
for their productions and active trade will recommence. It is to be 
hoped that the purchasers abroad of those productions will pay this 
country for goods received. In the Argentine Provinces and several 
other places this has oniy partially been the case during the last 
two years.” 

It will be seen that although Mr. Frederick Schwann does not 
believe in the alleged appreciation of gold, he draws attention to the 
“‘ cheapness,” that is, the low prices which now obtain, “of meat, 
wheat, tea, wool, cotton,” &., &c. But as the price of most, if not 
of all, these commodities is measured by our gold standard, he appears 
to admit what he explicitly denies. His argument, too, which is based 
upon the low bank rate has been met by Mr. Grenfell. In fine, the 
vast majority of those who have written to us on finance appear to 
share the views so ably put forward by Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Montagu, 
or else to suffer from the same confusion of thought which Mr. 
Schwann puts to view. 


As so many important industries depend upon the coal trade, it 
may be well first to consider the opinions of the owners of collieries. 
It would be difficult to find a more lucid or more interesting state- 
ment than that which we have received from Mr. Thomas, who is 
M.P. for Merthyr, and who is also the managing partner of the 
Cambrian Navigation Collieries at Cardiff. His opinion, too, may 
be regarded as representative. He writes :— 


“1. The fall in prices of South Wales steam-coal cannot, in my 
opinion, be properly attributed directly either to over-speculation in 
1889 and 1890 or to any appreciation of gold, as these influences 
are generally understood. The demand for South Wales steam-coal 
continues unabated, and the foreign shipments are more than main- 
tained. The fall in the f.o.b. Cardiff price, which has been some- 
thing like thirty per cent. during the past eighteen months or two 
years, has been brought about in the following way, and is no new 
experience: Whenever prices and wages advance rapidly, as they 
did from 1888 to 1891—the rate of wages in the middle of 1891 
was about fifty-five per cent, above that of the corresponding 
period of 1888—the workmen produce less coal per individual, 
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and at the same time a large number of men are attracted into the 
coal-field. The census returns place Glamorganshire and Mon- 
mouthshire, the two great coal-producing counties, second and 
fourth respectively among the counties showing the greatest growth 
of population in those years, while nine of the Welsh counties 
(agricultural) show a decrease. In 1888 the output per person 
employed at South Wales collieries was about three hundred tons 
per annum.~ Under the influence of the higher wages this had 
become reduced to under two hundred and sixty tons in 1891, 
while, speaking roughly, twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand 
more hands were regularly employed in the latter period 

“Tt will thus be seen that if each individual employed in 1891 
had produced as much as in 1888, other things being equal, the 
output would have increased from seven to nine million tons per 
annum. But when from any circumstance a fall in wages takes 
place, the workmen begin to work harder, produce more coal, and 
thereby at first aggravate the fall in prices. In time, however, the 
cheaper and increased production tends to bring prosperity to the 
trades which depend upon cheap coal, and this at once stimulates 
the price of coal. Ido not believe, therefore, that any attempt to 
permanently and artificially restrict output would benefit the coal 
trade, and it would certainly be injurious to the general industry of 
the country. At present the demand shows a steady increase of 
many hundred thousand tons annually, which is no doubt stimulated 
to some extent by the great drop in prices. Not many new pits 
have been sunk in the last six years, or fresh undertakings entered 
upon, and the increase in the number of employed was not sufficient 
at the time to meet the increased demand, and therefore the South 
Wales coal-owners cannot be blamed for over-speculation. The 
influence of the appreciation of gold, no doubt, so far as it goes, 
affects all industries and prices alike, and though it may be very 
serious in its aggregate effect over a number of year, is unappreciable 
at any given moment. 

“2. I do not see any signs of revival at the moment, but for 
reasons which it would take too long to enter into here, I do not 
anticipate that the present depression will be so prolonged as similar 
periods during the past thirty years.” 


Other colliery proprietors, however, seem to think the present 
depression of trade is due to the high protective duties levied by 
foreign countries and by our colonies. 


Mr. Durnford, of the Wharncliffe Silkstone Colliery, writes :-— 

“J. In my opinion the present depression which is just now 
beginning to be felt generally in the coal trade arises from the fact 
that the markets of the world are in a great measure closed to our 
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manufactures owing to protective duties, and that we ought to com- 
bine with our Colonies to form a plan of mutual self-help in trading. 
I do not think over-speculation in ’89 and ’90 has had much to do 
with the depression in the coal trade, as, from my experience, the 
production of coal has not increased any more than one might 
expect from the increase of population. 

“2. I should say, judging from previous experiences, we shall 
have a cycle of four or five years of depression. At present in the 
coal trade things are very gloomy, and the outlook’s bad.” 


Another important colliery proprietor writes :— 

‘1. The depression, which chiefly affects the coal trade in West 
Yorkshire, is in the first place due to the great depression in the 
Yorkshire woollen industry, and in the second place to the miserable 
condition of the iron trade. The former of these trades has been 
disastrously affected by foreign tariffs, notably the McKinley and 
French tariffs. The engineering and iron trades are likewise affected 
by the same cause. 

“Our other chief customers are glass-bottle makers, whose works 
are entirely stopped by a strike against a reduction of wages, which 
the owners declare must be enforced to enable them to compete with 
the lower-waged labour of Germany and Belgium. 

‘In our opinion foreign tariffs and the relatively high wages in 
England are the causes of the great trade depression, which we do 
not believe has any connection with over-speculation or appreciation 
of gold. 

«2. There are no signs of improvement in our business, but on 
the contrary many signs that trade will be worse before any improve- 
ment can be expected. In fact the very high rate of coal-miners’ 
wages—40 per cent. above those current in 1888—must be largely 
reduced before this district can hope to compete with districts such 
as Northumberland, Scotland, and South Wales, where miners’ wages 
have been largely reduced. The high miners’ wages naturally also 
handicap the home industries of the country, by increasing the cost 
of producing coal, which is a necessity for all these industries.” , 

Other colliery proprietors attribute the depression to the change 
of Government, which has diminished confidence and which has 
“created an uneasy feeling.” Not a few of them, indeed, seem to 
have persuaded themselves that the present Government “ exists 
only to attack and annoy every industry at the cry and request of 
the masses, careless whether the resources of the country are unduly 
strained thereby or not.” 


Mr. J. Lane Herbert writes :— 
‘“* Question 1. I consider that the depression is in a great measure 
attributable to the unreasonable demands of the working classes and 
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sense 


the interference of the Legislature in passing and threatening to 
pass laws prejudicial to the interests of capitalists. This causes the 
latter to hold aloof from investments in industrial undertakings 
which, under other circumstances, they might favourably entertain. 
“Question 2. I see no reason to anticipate a revival in trade for 
some time to come under ordinary conditions. The prospects of the 
coal trade are particularly uninviting, and unless an unlooked-for 
demand is created by war, or some such contingency, the coal trade 
is not likely to improve much at present, although there is practi- 
cally little room for any further falling off in prices or in demand.” 


Mr. White, of the Walker Colliery, Walker-on-Tyne, seems to 
sum up the reasonings of the malcontents. He writes :— 

“The present depression is, no doubt, intensified by the over- 
speculation of 1889 and 1890, but I believe it is due mainly to the 
following causes :— 

“1. Government interference in mines and manufactories, causing 
shorter hours, less output per man, and increased cost in every direc- 
tion. 

«2. Trades union interference with hours, piece work, wages, &c., 
forcing superior and industrious workmen down to the level of 
inferior men, and also forcing large bodies of men to come out on 
strike for trifling reasons, and often on merely sentimental grounds, 
as in the Tyneside district. Arbitration is rejected, and all other 
amicable modes of settlement, so frequently demanded by the work- 
men a few years ago. 

«3. Our goods have to compete abroad with those produced in 
foreign countries, whose workmen have very much longer hours and 
less wages per day. And, in addition, there is the competition of 
foreign goods sent into this country ‘duty free.’ 

“In this connection I may state that not many years ago there 
was avery large and flourishing bottle and glass works of every 
description in this district which employed a large number of hands 
in all the various departments, and required large quantities of coal 
from adjoining collieries, besides giving work to a number of me- 
chanics, packing-case werkers, and others, and trade to railways and 
ships. In fact, large amounts of wages were paid, and profits made 
by owners of various industries, until foreign bottles and glass were 
brought here direct, ‘duty free,’ without paying a penny to our 
imperial or local expenses, and perhaps only a trifle cheaper per 
gross or ton than English-made goods; with the result that this 
large and important industry has been crushed out—all is closed 
now and gone to ruin. The owners, of course, haven’t money to 
spend upon estates and servants, nor the workmen their wages, but 
they are driven into the mines, workshops, or shipyards, where there 
are already too many workers, and at this time thousands in this 
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district are without any employment. On the other hand, if we 
send a cargo of coals abroad, the different foreign Governments put 
a heavy import duty on every ton. 

“4, British railways grant more favourable terms to foreign 
producers than to British farmers, which tends to discourage and 
reduce our agricultural products and: workers. I consider this a 
very serious item, as I have always looked upon our country districts 
as boarding and recruiting grounds for the impoverished and less 
healthy town workmen. 

“5. The enormous and still increasing amount of all taxes and 
rates, often spent most lavishly by members of the various local 
boards, who, perhaps, having a fad, and only paying a pound or two 
per annum for rates, have the same voting power as large manu- 
facturers and colliery owners—who are paying, in some cases, nearly 
£2,000 a year for rates. Money is lavished upon expensive schools 
and parks, &c., which also entail heavy expenditure for maintenance. 
This increasing taxation is largely helping to crush out many 
industries. 

“6. The enormous amount of drinking and consequent loss of 
time amongst our working classes, in spite of our boasted advance in 
religion and education. In many concerns forty and even fifty per 
cent. of workmen are idle on Mondays, and almost as many on Tues- 
days, whilst even on Wednesdays there is a considerable number 
idle. All this causes increased cost. 

“« After careful consideration, I have no hesitation in suggesting 
that our Government should at once impose an import duty on 
champagne, brandy, laces, gloves, and other such articles of luxury, 
beginning first with those which we cannot produce. By this means 
the incidence of taxation will fall less heavily upon the British pro- 
ducer. And I would also do away with the duty on tea, and such 
other articles as are consumed by our producing classes, and so lighten 
the burden of taxation upon the British workman. If a duty were 
placed on flour to-morrow, I don’t think it would increase the cost 
per stone, or the price of bread in this country. At any rate the 
experiment could be tried and, if not successful, we could then go 
back again to where we were without doing much harm to anybody. 
If we were to impose a differential import duty on flour I feel certain 
that foreign countries would very soon offer to negotiate reasonable 
commercial treaties. 

“‘ Question 2. So far as can be seen in the coal trade and shipping, 
unless something unforeseen happens, this depression is likely to con- 
tinue the whole of this year, and probably will become intensified.” 


When we pass from the coal trade to the manufacture of iron and 
steel we find a general and exceedingly severe depression, while the 
outlook is gloomy. Perhaps for this reason the majority of our 
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correspondents in this branch of industry prefer the cover of anony- 
mity. Mr. J. A. Duncan, however, of the Coltness Iron Co., states 
the case well for the minority of optimists, and he is content to allow 
his name to appear. He writes: 

“1, The present depression of business is, in my opinion, due to a 
great variety of causes,of which the following are probably the chief: — 

“‘(a) The reaction from the over-speculation (particularly in 
Australia and Argentina) of 1889 and 1890. 

“(b) The unsatisfactory state of international monetary arrange- 
ments, The monetary difficulties of gold standard and 
silver standard countries dealing together constitute a 
most serious cause of depression. 

“‘(c) The appreciation of gold. 

“(d) The steadily growing import duties that are being charged 
by our colonies and foreign countries upon our manu- 
factures. 

“(e) The actions of the great capitalists of the United States. 
Two or three of these men with their vast wealth can, by 
combining, drive prices of commodities or stocks up or 
down much as they please, with the result of further 
enriching themselves but impoverishing the rest of the 
world. 

“2. There are no signs yet of a revival in the iron trade. The 
increasing output of gold in Africa and the change of policy in the 
United States are cheering signs. I also look with hopefulness to 
the advance of better trading relations with our Colonies, of which 
some evidence was given at the recent (2nd) Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce of the British Empire, when a resolution was unani- 
mously passed that better trading facilities should be given through- 
out the Empire on the basis of freer trade. 

“Tt is evident that if the great commercial countries adopt or 
increase protective duties, trade generally throughout the world 
must suffer, and most especially the great carrying and shipbuilding 
industries. I would be reluctant to see duties imposed by Britain 
even as a weapon to bring about freer trade, but I am quite of 
opinion that we may be forced by unfair competition to adopt such a 
policy.” 


A large manufacturer of iron writes :— 

“1. Weare of opinion that the present depression is in a great 
measure due to the over-speculation in 1889 and the consequent 
advances in the price of coal in this district, the price of which has 
never been brought again to its proper level. 

“2. There are signs of a revival, but the trade is very heavily 
handicapped in this district by the high price of coal, which before 
any genuine revival can take place must be seriously diminished by 
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the united action of the coal-masters of South Staffordshire, so as to 
place this district, as regards the price of coal, in a position to enable 
the iron trade to compete with northern and other districts.” 


Another iron-master states :— 

“1. My opinion is that with other contributory causes the present 
depression is due very largely to the protective tariffs of other 
countries, which is not only curtailing our exports of manufactured 
iron and other products, but is inducing capitalists to transfer the 
whole or portions of their works and skilled labour to the “ pro- 
tected” countries. A want of confidence in the future has thus 
been generated which damps our spirits and enterprise. 

“ The dictatorial attitude of the trades union is also adding greatly 
to the difficulties under which all manufacturing industries are now 
conducted. 

“2. There are no indications whatever of any revival in our 
branch of trade. 

“The iron trade, indeed, seems to be going through a gradual 
process of extinction, and there is no hope to be derived from any 
cause that can be discerned that a check even may be put upon this 
downward movement.”’ 


The secretary of one of the largest firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of steel goods writes :— 

“The present depression of the iron and steel trade is due to— 

(1) Free Trade, foreign competition, hostile tariffs. 

“* (2) Excessive wages, short hours, railway rates. 

(3) Price of fuel, excessive rating. 

“‘(4) Depreciation of silver, McKinley tariff, South American 
collapse. 

Remedies. 

(1) Reciprocity and Imperial Federation. 

“‘(2) English railways prohibited from purchasing foreign mate- 
rial to the exclusion of British manufactures. 

(3) Enactment that all wages be on sliding scale according to 
selling price. 

(4) A reduction of railway rates. 

(5) Legal tender of silver advanced to £5 and wages paid 
accordingly. 

“It is impossible to say when the depression will end. At present 
it seems to be increasing.” 


Another writes :— 

“Trade is suffering from a temporary wave of depression caused 
by the over-speculation of previous years which culminated in the 
Baring crisis. The revival of trade must depend on a favourable 
harvest and the continuance of peace, which may restore the com- 
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merce of European nations and induce capitalists to favour new 
enterprise. 

«2. In the Midlands there is no sign of a revival of business, nor 
can this be looked for till the strife between labour and capital is 
capable of being adjusted on the principle of give and take—a con- 
summation at present indiscernible. 

“I can build no hopes on the present cheapness of money or on 
the high prices of the best securities. Capital tends to accumulate 
when distrust sets in, and distrust still reigns supreme. Industrial 
losses still continue. In the writer’s opinion, two years’ troubles are 
yet in store, unless war intervenes to precipitate them.”’ 


Mr. Perrott—managing director of the firm of Lilleshall & Co. 
—writes :-— 

“1. We certainly consider that the over-speculation, causing 
‘booms,’ as distinguished from the spasmodic efforts of speculators 
pure and simple, is most injurious to the trade of established manu- 
facturers. No doubt, too, the appreciation of gold does restrict the 
purchasing power of the silver currency countries; but we attribute 
the general stagnation to the over-production which is taking place 
in all producing districts of the world, more than to any other single 
cause. 

«2. At present we see no sign of revival in any branch of the 
iron, steel, or coal business, and we anticipate no speedy improvement 
of any permanent character.” 


One of the principal manufacturers of steel writes :— 

“1. Undoubtedly, in the main, the present depression is due to 
the financial difficulties in the South American States and in our 
Australian Colonies. The abnormal rate of wages paid to colliers 
also limits the expansion of trade. This latter consideration will 
gradually tend to disappear as manufacturers adopt labour-saving 
devices, and, generally, a variety of economies in vogue in the 
United States and Germany, which only extreme depression in trade 
can force English manufacturers to introduce. 

“The appreciation of gold adversely affects trade at the present 
time, but we do not think that this cause is operative to any great 
extent. The establishment of a bi-metallic basis would probably 
produce some immediate relief to trade with India, but, we are con- 
vinced, at most serious cost to the future welfare of trade generally. 

“2. We cannot see any prospect of a material improvement in 
our trade during the current year, but have no doubt that a wave 
of prosperity will arrive when, perhaps, least of all foreseen.” 





From all we can learn it seems certain that the extraordinary 
depression of the British iron and steel trade must be attributed 
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chiefly to the effects of competition. In the United States, iron and 
steel are produced as cheaply as, if not more cheaply than, in Great 
Britain, although the wages of labour are from fifty to seventy 
per cent. higher in America, and capital can only be obtained there 
at a higher rate of interest. It is a severe reflection upon the intel- 
ligence of the British manufacturers of iron and steel that they are 
losing their supremacy in this branch of trade, because they will not 
introduce labour-saving appliances until they are compelled to do 
so by the pressure of successful competition. 


The shipbuilding and shipowning trades seem to be suffering from 
the ordinary depression, complicated here and there by over-specu- 
lation. The opinion of Mr. George Hunter, of Swan and Hunter, of 
Wallsend, Newcastle-on-Tyne, seems to us reasonable, and may be 
regarded as representative. He writes :— 


“1. I am not prepared to say that there was no over-speculation 
in 1889 and 1890. It was not general or excessive in shipbuilding 
and was not the primary cause of the present depression. Under 
present conditions of competition and enterprise in business, the 
flowing tide in trade is always followed by an ebb, and I think 
it would be unwise to find fault with the flowing tide for causing 
the ebb. Competition is so excessively keen and unhealthy in ship- 
building that without such seasons of unusual demand as 1888, 1889 
and 1890, there would be loss every year in shipbuilding instead of 
profit, and a large proportion of the shipbuilders would be ruined. 

“The ebb is a temporary evil, and its effect is not wholly bad. 
The fall of prices resulting from the present appreciation of ‘ gold’ 
is no doubt the great abiding cause of unprosperous business and 
shrinking profits. Every one who buys anything finds a few years 
later that he would have done much better if he could have waited, 
and he learns the policy of waiting whenever he can. So enterprise 
is restricted and hoarding encouraged. In 1873 I sold an ordi- 
nary cargo steamship capable of carrying 2,240 tons weight for 
£32,500. A cargo steamer of the same capacity, newly built, and 
more economical in fuel consumption could be bought now for about 
£18,000 or £18,500. Such disturbance of trade is no doubt very 
bad for business, though not wholly bad, and it may be regarded 
as the chief cause of the present depression. Fluctuations in the 
medium of exchange and the standard of value may be good for 
bankers, millionaires, and speculators, but are bad for trade, com- 
merce, manufactures, and agriculture. 

“2. There are no signs of revival at present in shipowning and 
shipbuilding.” 


Mr, J. Inglis, of Pourthouse, Ship Yard, Glasgow, writes :— 
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“1. Times of inflation and depression of business are always 
alternating, and probably always will do so, though at different 
intervals, owing to the changing conditions of communication, pro- 
duction, and transport. 

“The present depression is most likely in great part owing to 
what is known as the ‘ Baring crisis,’ the collapse in South American 
investments, and the consequent timidity of capitalists with regard 
to speculative business. The obstructions placed in the way of 
commerce by tariffs, notably the McKinley tariff, must seriously 
decrease production in all parts of the world and contribute to the 
prevailing distress. In shipbuilding much of the fluctuation is the 
effect of unsound trading. There is a class of ‘ managing owners’ 
with small capital and little experience who obtain credit from 
certain builders, and set afloat much tonnage for which there is only 
temporary and precarious employment. The building of these 
vessels creates a fictitious prosperity in the shipbuilding trade, and 
the sailing of them, often at the shareholders’ expense for the benefit 
of the managers, injuriously affects the freight market. Wage ques- 
tions and the fluctuations of trade act and react on each other. 
When advances of wages appear imminent buyers rush in to place 
their orders before a rise in prices occurs, and thus hasten the 
advance which they fear: contrariwise, if a fall is expected, orders 
are withheld till the scarcity of work thus aggravated forces the 
workman to accept lower rates. Ido not think the amount of gold 
in circulation, which is tolerably constant, has much to do with the 
state of trade, which is exceedingly variable. 

“2. Shipbuilding is at present in a worse condition than it has 
ever been within living memory. No signs of any revival are 
visible.”’ 


A correspondent, who wishes to be anonymous, expatiates upon 
the secondary causes of the present depression. He writes :— 

“1. So far as shipbuilding and marine engineering is concerned, 
the present great depression of business is, in my opinion, the 
result of several causes. I give you two or three of those which I 
consider to be the principal ones. 

“Shipbuilding, it is generally admitted, has been much over- 
done, and when the very high cost of labour is considered, many 
firms must have knowingly taken contracts far below the price for 
which good ships can possibly be built, which, of course, cannot go on 
for ever. Again, to cheapen vessels and to induce persons to order, 
ships are now built, in several districts, that are mere shells of the 
roughest and barest kind, and they are equipped with engines that 
are scarcely worthy of the name. 

* Another cause of depression is, that many ships are now owned 
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and managed by persons who have not the least requisite knowledge 
of a ship, or the working of a ship—young fellows who having, per- 
haps, been brought up as boy clerks in a shipping-office, when they 
arrive at the age of manhood, get their friends and acquaintances to 
go in with them fora ship. In one large seaport I know that even 
sums of £100 down to £10 are so invested. The young gentleman 
then appears before the public as a shipowner, and is ready to do 
business with his ship; he takes any freights that are offered, out or 
home, he, of course, always being sure of some return, for he is 
usaully paid by his co-owners a fixed rate on the gross earnings of 
the ship and not on the nett profits. In my opinion this is the chief 
reason why freights were so very low during the past year; and in 
my opinion this section of the trade of the country will continue to 
suffer until such owners as I have described are run out of it. 

“‘ In speaking of depression I have not forgotten the great amount 
of work the British Admiralty has put into the hands of private ‘ con- 
tractors’; I have made my statement on purely mercantile work. 

“2. I fear the present depression will last for a considerable time ; 
there are no signs of a revival in our trade that I am aware of. 
It may therefore be assumed that the shipbuilding and shipowning 
trades are suffering mainly from the fall in prices, which is another 
expression for the appreciation of gold, which dates from 1873.” 


It is impossible to tell from our correspondents’ statements 
whether the trade in agricultural machinery is or is not involved 
in the present depression of trade. It would seem as if the indi- 
vidual capacity of the manager of labour in this department of 
industry forms a larger factor in success than it does in other trades. 


Messrs. J. and F, Howard write :— 

“1. Chiefly to the long-continued depression in agriculture, which 
is and must be the foundation industry of the country. 

“2. Different causes may operate from time to time to produce 
seasons of commercial activity, but there can be no lasting improve- 
ment until the greatest producing industry of the country, that is 
agriculture, can be worked with reasonable success.”’ 


Mr. Allsop, of Clayton and Shuttleworth, writes :— 

“1. We think the over-speculation of 89 and ’90 is the more 
probable cause of the general depression of trade that exists. 

«2. We cannot think it permanent, as our own trade has materi- 
ally and gradually improved during the last three years, but it may 
continue for some time.” 


A correspondent who is fairly representative, buf who wishes to 
be anonymous, writes :— 
“1. As we chiefly manufacture specialities, the fluctuations in trade 
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do not affect us so much as many large firms. Weare busy. The 
general depression in the country is, however, very great, and in our 
judgment arises partly from the present appreciation of gold, but 
chiefly from the recent change of Government reducing confidence 
all round, and threatening further burdens upon capital; also from 
the fact that it is more difficult for English manufacturers to com- 
pete with their foreign rivals, owing on the one hand to the increas- 
ing tariffs against them, and on the other to the greater difficulty of 
producing cheaply owing to the higher remuneration paid to the 
workmen, the reduction in output for a given rate of wages, and the 
various restrictions imposed by the trades unions. 

“2. Whilst business may fluctuate in the future, I believe we shall 
go from bad to worse so long as our present one-sided Free Trade 
policy continues and trades unionism has its way in this country 
so much more than is the case with our foreign competitors. 

“In several departments in our branch of business it would be a 
very bad thing for the workmen if we were to give up all the busi- 
ness that is now barely profitable.” 


All other branches of iron and steel manufacture seem to be 
suffering severely from the general depression. 

Mr. C. J. Banks, Managing Director of the firm of Newall and Son, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, wire rope and metal manufacturers, writes :— 

“1. The existing depression of business is, in my opinion, ety 
due to the over-speculation of three years ago. 

“2. I do not consider this a permanent depression, though it is 
impossible to forecast the length of its continuance. There is an 
appreciable improvement in my own branch of manufactures so far 
as demand is concerned, but none whatever so far as prices are con- 
cerned, rather the reverse; an indication that we have not turned 
the corner as yet.” 


And one of the largest manufacturers of locomotive engines 
writes :— 

“1. As far as our own business as locomotive-engine builders is 
concerned we believe that the depression is due partly to the bad 
financial condition of the Argentine Republic and other South 
American States, and also of Spain; and partly also to the unwil- 
lingness of the Indian Railways to extend or purchase new stock 
for their existing lines, which we believe to be due largely to the 
depreciation of the rupee. The depreciation of silver has, we 
believe, interfered with the development of railways in other silver- 
using countries. 

«2. There are no signs at present of a revival in our business, 
but we are unable to form an opinion as to whether the depression 
will be permanent or of long continuance.” 
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The cotton trade, too, may be taken as suffering from the general 
depression. 

Mr. T. Marshall, of W. Woods & Son, Wigan, writes :— 

“1. In my opinion the chief cause of the present depression of 
business—notably in the agricultural and the cotton interest—is 
the appreciation of gold, and the consequent dislocation of all deal- 
ings with silver-using countries. 

“2. I see no sign of any revival of business, and I think things 
will go from bad to worse, until something is done to bring silver 
again into use at a fixed value compared with gold.” 


The opinions of woollen manufacturers are fairly represented by a 
correspondent who prefers to remain anonymous. He writes :— 

‘“‘]. In my opinion the present depression is mainly due to the 
appreciation of gold, and to the vast number of men now maintained 
under arms, together with the excessive expenditure on naval and 
military armament. 

“2. The woollen trade has not suffered to any great extent from 
the depression. Production appears to have kept up, andjwages have 
been well maintained, although manufacturers’ profits have seriously 
shrunk. There is no present prospect of more favourable conditions 
for the trade.” 


The depression in the linen trade seems to be as severe as in any 
other branch of industry save only the iron and steel trade. One of 
the largest producers, who, however, wishes to be anonymous, sums 
up the general opinion of his fellows in the following words :— 

“1. So far as our business is concerned, I may state that, when 
the Government passed the last Factory Act we were unable to com- 
pete successfully against Continental spinners and manufacturers, 
owing to the much longer hours of the foreign workmen, viz., 
seventy-five against sixty, since reduced to fifty-six hours. At 
present our foreign rivals have not only shut us out of the Conti- 
nental markets, but are amongst the keenest of competitors in our 
home market. Given the same hours of labour, in our opinion 
the flax business would at once revive and the workpeople benefit 
accordingly. Forty-five years ago there were about thirty-five flax 
mills in Leeds, and to-day only five, about the number of mills then 
engaged in flax-spinning in France, since which time the number has 
been increased to more than sixty. The Continental yarns come into 
our markets free from duty and at a less cost in transit than we have 
to pay for goods sent from here to London, Scotland and Ireland. 

“2. We think it is quite possible, now that most of the Continental 
countries are regulating the hours of labour, in some cases reducing 
them from seventy-five to sixty, that we shall have an improvement 
in our position, particularly if the operatives are successful in main- 
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taining the old rate of wages and the reduced hours; but if the 
spinners are successful and pay only in proportion to the time 
worked, they will still be able to produce cheaper than English 
spinners.” 

Those who regard the appreciation of gold as the enduring cause, 
the causa causans of the present depression, will find much to sus- 
tain their view in the answers which we have received from the 
following correspondents engaged in various departments of industry, 
who all acknowledge the existence of a fall in prices, which they 
seek to attribute to a variety of minor causes. 


We take the opinion of Walker, Parker & Co., lead manufac- 
turers, as representative of this trade. Mr. Barrett-Lennard writes :— 

“1. While waves of depression of trade are well recognised 
phenomena, the principal causes of the present depression appear 
singularly well indicated and defined, and are, in my opinion, attri- 
butable to the excessive speculation of 1889 and 1890. The Baring 
disaster having arrived, various other elements came into force to 
accentuate the crisis; the secondary medium of commerce-credit 
being less available, an undue demand upon the primary medium, 
gold, caused an appreciation of that standard of value, which appre- 
ciation in its turn disturbed those branches of commerce until then 
unaffected by the credit crisis. This unusual combination of circum- 
stances has made the existing depression more than ordinarily deep- 
seated and lasting. 

“No question as to the effect of the present state of trade is 
asked, but that the effect upon the community is almost incalculable 
may be instanced by one limited trade alone—the lead-producing 
industry. From one hundred and fifty thousand to one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand tons of this metal are imported into the United 
Kingdom per annum. In 1889 the producers were receiving £12 15s. 
per ton; they are now receiving £10 per ton, and this fall in price 
is unbalanced by any diminution in the cost of production, which 
remains constant. 

“2. The depression is without doubt not permanent, though in 
my opinion likely to continue for a long time. At the present 
moment there are no signs of a revival in this branch of trade.” 


Messrs. G. Kynoch & Co., of Witton, Birmingham, ammunition 
manufacturers, write :— 

“1. The depression in our business, which is one of price and 
not of demand, is clearly due to over production. It is caused by 
the mischievous activity of the limited liability company promoter. 
This pest is always on the look out to discover what class of enter- 
prise takes the public fancy, and accordingly to provide it with 
companies in which to lose its money. 
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«2. The depression will, in the case of our business, continue until 
the necessary number of the weaker concerns have gone into liqui- 
dation. There are signs of this solution in some recent balance- 
sheets.” 


Messrs. Doulton & Co., pottery manufacturers, write :— 

“1. We think the depression in trade is largely due to the recoil 
from the over-speculation of 1890, and also to the gradual contrac- 
tion of the markets of the world, and in many cases their absolute 
loss, in consequence of the increase of the protective tariffs of most 
countries, which, in many cases, are becoming practically prohibitive 
As an instance of this we might cite the case of France, where, 
owing to the heavy duties recently imposed, we have had to close at 
a great sacrifice an important branch of our trade established about 
forty years ago. 

“2. The depression caused by the over-speculation is but tempo- 
rary, and will naturally pass away in course of time. With regard 
to protective tariffs, we regret that they seem more likely to be 
increased, and become permanent.”’ 


It is manifest from the above enquiry that, in the opinion of nearly 
three hundred of the leading manufacturers and traders of Great 
Britain, the present depression of trade is exceptionally severe and 
promises to be enduring. Some of them attribute this depression to 
the injurious effects of the McKinley and other protective tariffs 
instituted in foreign countries and in our colonies; others to over- 
speculation, and yet others to the trades unions, which have 
increased the wages and diminished the hours of the workmen. 
But these appear to be secondary and minor causes, With scarcely 
an exception all our correspondents speak of a fall in prices greater 
than that which can be attributed to the normal progress of industry 
—the introduction of labour-saving appliances, &c. Many admit that 
the demand for the special articles which they produce is good, while 
insisting with a curious unanimity upon a general and continuous 
fall in prices. It would seem therefore that the appreciation of gold 
is injuring our manufactures, our trade, and our commerce. No 
doubt this appreciation is as advantageous to creditors as it is damag- 
ing to debtors. But looking at the matter in a broader way one 
may assert that it injures the vast majority of those who work while 
benefiting chiefly the idle rich. It will indeed be strange, in these 
days of democratic government, if an appreciation of the standard 
of value is allowed long to continue. Almost all the teachers of 
economics in Great Britain to-day are bi-metallists. Theory and 
business experience, it seems, in this matter point to the same 
remedy. 
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VACCINATION AGAINST ASIATIC CHOLERA. 


Noruinc could give a better idea of the great progress of science in 
our times than the rapidity with which conceptions that were quite 
lately held to be paradoxical have become an integral part of the 
mode of thought, not only among all educated men, but even among 
the masses. The idea that cholera, typhoid fever, phthisis, and, 
generally speaking, all contagious diseases, spring from the entrance 
into our bodies of a little being, living its individual life, certainly 
seemed grotesque forty yearsago. To-day this idea has become public 
property, and the workman in the towns, as well as the peasant in 
the fields, have some notion of the microbes which threaten them. 

These were my reflections as I set myself to explain to the English 
public the experiments performed at the Pasteur Institute in regard 
to vaccination against cholera. The circumstances I have just 
recorded go to assist me in the accomplishment of my task by 
relieving me from insisting on certain general ideas. 

Thus I assume that everybody is acquainted with the existence of 
these minute organisms, the lowest in the scale of being, which are 
endowed with great vitality and great powers of procreation, namely, 
what are called “microbes,” and, more specifically, ‘ bacteria.” 
These beings bear no resemblance to the animal or vegetable 
organisms we perceive around us. They are simple “ cells,” lacking 
all distinctive organs, and are comparable in many respects to the 
cells which enter into the composition of the higher organisms. 

Microbes, like all living beings, absorb certain nutritive substances, 
which they extract from their environment. They, in turn, secrete 
other substances. Their power of procreation is prodigious. The 
bacillus of typhoid fever, placed under conditions which are not even 
the most favourable so far as reproduction is concerned, engenders 
more than ten billions of its kind in twenty-four hours. 

A great number of species of these beings is known. Many exist 
in the higher animals. The digestive canal of a man in the normal 
state contains innumerable quantities of microbes belonging to various 
species. A man is quite comfortable with them; their presence is 
perhaps even indispensable to his welfare. On the other hand, the 
invasion of certain other microbes into the organism becomes the 
source of very serious troubles, which appear to us in the form of 
contagious diseases. These microbes are called “ pathogenic.” They 
can almost all be cultivated outside the organism in artificially 
prepared milieux, such as in meat-broth, in various albuminous and 
gelatinous extracts, in slices of fruit and vegetables, &c. Inversely 
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microbes can be transplanted from these cultures by means of injec- 
tions, inhalations, friction, &c., into animal organisms, and in this way 
any disease fixed upon can be communicated to animals experimentally. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that microbiological research is 
based upon the use of the microscope. In these investigations the 
scientist employs quite a multitude of technical processes. It often 
happens that he uses various methods of colouration for the discovery 
of the microbes, especially aniline colours, which microbes absorb 
with extraordinary intensity, and suddenly become vividly tinted, 
whilst the mi/iew remains colourless. 

We may assume, then, that the epidemic power of cholera is 
immense, whilst all clinicists agree in attributing to it an eminently 
infectious character. When, therefore, the immortal labours of M. 
Pasteur in regard to domestic animals had established the etiology 
of many among the contagious diseases of animals, such as pébrine 
and flacherie (silk-worm diseases), anthrax, fowl cholera, and rouget 
(swine disease), the savants naturally directed their attention to the 
Asiatic plague. These researches cost French science the life of the 
lamented Louis Thuillier, who was one of the Pasteur Mission sent 
to Egypt in 1883, and died there, a victim of his devotion to science. 

Towards the end of the same year Dr. Koch discovered, among 
the cultures in quest of which he went to the Indies, the agent of 
that terrible Asiatic disease, which he called bacillus virgula (spiril 
lum cholere asiatice). 

This microbe, when observed through a microscope enlarging 
about a thousand times, has the shape of a minute stick, sometimes 
straight, but generally bent, and this shape has given it its name. 
Its length does not exceed ‘002 millimetre; its breadth is about one- 
fifth of its length. It shifts about in its milieu with great rapidity, 
which renders all observation of the living being very difficult. 

The microbe discovered by the German savant has since been the 
object of a great deal of research, by which its morphological and 
biological nature, and the part it plays in the organism of infected 
animals, have been largely elucidated. Before explaining the labours 
which I undertook two years ago at the Pasteur Institute regarding 
the means of vaccination against Asiatic cholera, I must set forth 
some general considerations on the direction given to bacteriological 
investigation by labours previous to those at M. Pasteur’s laboratory. 

The first discoveries relating to the question of preventive vaccina- 
tion against epidemic diseases were made dpropos of small-pox, as 
every one knows. Even before Jenner, it had been remarked that a 
man only appeared to be susceptible of taking small-pox once, that is to 
say, that one illness rendered the patient immune to a second attack. 
Starting from this fact, some doctors had invented a method called 
“variolisation,” which consisted in artificially infecting a man with 
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small-pox taken from a patient who had had a mild attack. It was 
discovered that the result was a mild attack of the disease, and that 
the man was afterwards completely proof against it. 

This method was obviously difficult and dangerous to apply, and 
it was entirely abandoned when Jenner made known his wonderful 
discovery in 1796. 

It is unnecessary here to explain the mechanism of Jennerian 
vaccination, which every one knows through having seen the opera- 
tion performed on himself and others. But it is important to note 
that this discovery, with its incalculable significance from the human 
point of view, remained, as it were, without result from the scientific 
standpoint. This may be explained by the fact that scientists had 
to deal with an isolated phenomenon, for which none of the then 
current scientific theories could afford even the semblance of a valid 
explanation. That is why certain eminent theorists remained for a 
long time obstinately antagonistic to this method, in spite of the 
irrefutable evidence of achieved results. Moreover, even to-day, in 
spite of the immense progress of microbiology, we have not advanced 
much farther, so far as regards the theory of Jennerian vaccination. 
On the one hand, we do not know the microbe of small-pox ; on the 
other it remains a moot point whether the cow-pox and the human 
are the same illness. And, if we have to deal with two different 
affections, what are their mutual relations ? 

Is the microbe of cow-pox an “attenuated” culture (I shall 
presently explain the meaning of this term) of that of human small- 
pox? Or is it, so to speak, an accident, due to incomprehensible 
causes, that the passage of one of these two microbes through our 
body renders it proof against the attacks of the other? Of this we 
are utterly ignorant, and it may be affirmed that Jenner’s discovery 
remains to this hour a mystery to science. 

After Jenner almost a century passed before a new method of 
vaccination was discovered. This time the discovery affected the 
lower animals, and not man. It represents a complete application 
of definite theoretical principles, and that is what constitutes its vast 
importance from the doctrinal standpoint, quite independently of 
practical results. It has opened a large field for investigation; and 
we shall, therefore, dwell rather longer upon the subject. 

Microbes do not, as a rule, act directly on the animal organism by 
their mere presence, as one might be tempted to believe ; but rather 
by the chemical substances they create, which are dangerous poisons 
for the organisms. In illustration of my point I need only recall to 
the minds of those who are acquainted with modern chemical dis- 
coveries the ptomaines discovered some fifteen years ago. Now, 
this production of poisonous substances does not constitute a 
function inseparable from the existence of microbes. For, by 
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modifying some of the conditions of existence of the little being, 
such as the degree of environing temperature and the presence of 
certain chemical substances, and, above all, the aération and action of 
free oxygen, it is possible to transform a microbe into another 
resembling it in all points, except that it does not produce poisonous 
substances, or at any rate in only infinitesimal proportions. This 
new microbe shows no signs of degeneration from its original. On 
the contrary, it is quite as lively and vigorous as its ancestors in all 
the other functions of life, and notably in the faculty of breeding. 
Furthermore, the modification is lasting, that is to say, these new 
microbes engender beings similar to themselves. It is true that 
they can in most cases be restored to their original form; but the 
change can only be effected by special processes, extending over a 
large number of generations of microbes. 

The whole series of remarkable facts just set forth was discovered 
by M. Pasteur, and served him as a basis for establishing his method 
of artificial vaccination. As a consequence of a large number of 
experiments M. Pasteur was led to the conclusion that, if an 
“ attenuated ’’ microbe (that is the name given to the microbe whose 
virulence has been diminished by the processes mentioned above) be 
introduced into the body of an animal, the resulting indisposition, 
which does not cause the animal itself any serious inconvenience, 
suffices to render it proof against attacks of the original microbe. 

I do not think it any use to expound to the reader all the theories 
that have been started to explain this very strange and remarkable 
phenomenon. Let it suffice to say that the fact in itself is as well 
established as any scientific fact can be. But I do not wish to leave 
the reader with any erroneous ideas on the subject, and I will there- 
fore add that the operation of vaccination on the Pasteurian system 
is in reality rather less simple than my statements may seem to 
warrant. People are vaccinated twice or more times, and with 
different vaccines. 

Before leaving the subject of Pasteurian vaccination in general, I 
cannot help dwelling upon the magnificent success which has 
attended it from the practical point of view. In 1881, the year in 
which vaccination against anthrax was applied for the first time to 
sheep, M. Pasteur, in a demonstration which has become classical in 
science under the name of “ the Pouilly-le-Fort experiment,” vacci- 
nated twenty-five sheep chosen from different breeds. Twenty-five 
others were kept as “ witnesses” to control the evidence. The 
vaccination was performed twice. Twelve days afterwards all the 
fifty animals were inoculated with the deadly virus of anthrax. 
The twenty-five vaccinated sheep experienced absolutely no discomfort 
(with the exception of one animal, which perished some days later in 
consequence of a miscarriage), whilst the twenty-five “‘ witnesses ”’ 
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all died in less than forty-eight hours. In consequence cf this 
successful experiment, which created an immense sensation, M. 
Pasteur received numerous requests for vaccination on the part of 
cattle-owners who desired to protect their flocks. M. Pasteur 
demanded that a portion of each flock should remain unvaccinated ; 
35,550 sheep were accordingly inoculated, whilst 25,160 were left 


untouched. At the end of the season 44 of the first had died of 


anthrax, that is to say, 1 in 740; whilst of the unvaccinated sheep 
320 had perished, that is, 1 in78. Vaccination had therefore reduced 
the mortality to about one-tenth of the usual number. The pro- 
portion has since remained the same. The following year, 348,170 
sheep, 47,817 bulls and cows, and 2,325 horses were inoculated. In 
France alone more than 300,000 sheep are now vaccinated yearly. 
The majority of the assurance companies have made vaccination 
against anthrax obligatory in their contracts, 

The discovery of the vaccines of several anintal diseases, such as 
fowl cholera, anthrax, and rowget, was quickly followed by that of 
the vaccine of rabies, which was publicly made known between 1884 
and 1885. Its method, compared with the preceding, presents some 
noteworthy differences. 

We have seen that the virulence of a microbe is independent of 
the rest of its vital functions, and that it is possible to diminish or 
attenuate it. But it is likewise possible to increase or to “ exalt ” 
this virulence by means of suitable processes, which, as in the 
previous case, consist in changing the conditions of the microbe’s 
life. The operator attains his end by transplanting the microbe 
from one milieu to another, which in this instance is represented by 
the organism of an animal. Thus the ordinary virus of rabies kills 
a rabbit in twenty days. But if I communicate this virus to a rabbit 
and then inoculate another rabbit with a little of the marrow of the 
dead animal, and another rabbit with the marrow of this last rabbit, 
and so on, the virus taken from the hundredth animal will kill a 
rabbit in ten days. 

This ‘‘exalted”’ virus is extremely valuable. It gives the means 
of treating the organism to be vaccinated with a virus stronger than 
that with which the organism will have to contend in nature, and 
that is the only process which can thoroughly assure complete and 
lasting immunity for any organism. I cannot better illustrate this 
fundamental truth than by citing the experiment performed in 1886 
at the Odessa Bacteriological Station regarding the comparative value 
of treatment with vaccines of weakened and of “‘exalted”’ virulence. 
Of 101 persons bitten by animals affected with rabies, who had been 
vaccinated with rabbit virus weakened by a five days’ desiccation, 
seven succumbed to the disease; of 140, who had been inoculated 
with a freshly-made “ exalted”’ virus (M. Pasteur’s intensitive treat- 
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ment), not one died. These figures emphasize the great importance 
of “exalted ” vaccines, and it is no exaggeration to assert that the 
favourable results of the treatment of rabies by means of preventive 
inoculations are entirely owing to the discovery of “ exalted ” rabic 
viruses in M, Pasteur’s laboratory at the end of 1882. 

I have made a point of setting down these details about the 
process of “ exaltation” of rabic virus, because an analogous opera- 
tion had to be gone through in the case of cholera. I shall there- 
fore omit all mention of such details in cholera vaccination as the 
process of attenuation, &c. I only desire to call attention to the fact 
that the very microbe of rabies has up till now escaped detection ; 
but in spite of that, not the least doubt can be entertained of the 
microbian nature of the affection, when our notions on the etiology 
of the disease are taken into consideration, with the processes of 
“exaltation” of the virus, of vaccination, &c. Nevertheless, our 
ignorance so far as concerns the very agent of the disease cannot but 
be embarrassing. Thus, it is impossible for us to determine with 
certainty whether the dose of vaccine injected contains the microbe, 
and if so in what quantity; thus it is that we are compelled to 
multiply the injections, to inject sometimes as often as forty times, 
a number which would probably be reduced to two in the event of 
the microbe being discovered. Again, vaccination against rabies 
possesses the remarkable and quite unique advantage (due to the 
long period that lapses between infection and the outburst of the 
disease), that it is capable of being applied to individuals already 
contaminated. 

The discoveries of M. Pasteur had quite naturally raised hopes 
among investigators that it would be possible to discover a similar 
method of vaccination against Asiatic cholera, the most terrible of 
all contemporary epidemics; in spite of which, the many attempts 
made in this direction had produced no appreciable result at the 
time at which these investigations were undertaken at the Pasteur 
Institute. The attempts made to verify the results which M. Gama- 
leia had announced some years previously to M. Pasteur, and 
through him to the Paris Academy of Sciences, had failed. M. 
Ferran’s experiments had at one time aroused great curiosity ; but 
his affirmations could not be controlled nor admitted by scientific 
men, because of the attitude he adopted towards the savants, who 
were sent to Spain from all quarters of the world, at the time when 
the epidemic threatened to invade the whole of Europe. 

The chief obstacle to be overcome in order to arrive at the desired 
goal proceeded from the very nature of cholera, which seemed to 
remove it from all possibility of direct experiment. 

Among the diseases with which man is afflicted, there is a certain 
number which he can transmit to the lower animals. Tetanus is an 
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example of an illness common to man and a whole series of domestic 
animals. Anthrax, rabies, tuberculous phthisis, glanders, and ring- 
worm furnish other instances of such diseases. 

There are, on the other hand, diseases which are not directly 
transmitted from man to the lower animals, such as cholera, typhoid 
fever, and leprosy; and it is well known that our domestic animals 
remain absolutely immune, even in the most violent epidemics of 
these affections. Now, the fact of our being unable to communicate 
an affection to the other animals signifies simply that all hope of 
experimentally discovering a means to combat it is forbidden us. 
The study of a virus cannot be dreamt of apart from the possibility 
of communicating it continually to animals by way of experiment ; 
and a man does not lend himself willingly to this kind of experi- 
ment, as may well be imagined. 

But is it possible to communicate a contagious disease to normal 
animals, in good health, who are naturally proof against it? Certain 
previous labours of mine, which it would take too long to speak of 
here, had suggested to me a method by which it seemed to me this 
object might be attained. 

I have already explained that the virulence of a microbe is the 
effect of the chemical poisons it secretes. It follows that one of two 
suppositions may be put forward as to the causes of the immunity of 
an animal: either the microbe cannot live in the animal in question, 
or the animal is insensible to the poison secreted by the parasite. 
Certain signs led me to believe that it was the first clause of this 
dilemma that answered the case of cholera, and it then appeared quite 
natural to conclude that it was possible to habituate the parasite to 
live in a milieu which was originally hostile to it, that is to say, 
in an animal exhibiting at first perfect immunity against this 
microbe. 

I had chosen the rabbit for my experiments, and I proposed to 
inure the cholera microbe to contact with the blood and the humours 
in which the organs of this animal are steeped, and which happen to 
be extremely poisonous for this microbe in its normal state. The 
blood is well known to consist of a colourless liquid, in which red 
and white globules are suspended. The blood in its entirety is 
very difficult to manipulate, inasmuch as it partly coagulates when 
it leaves the vessels. I was thus led at first to make my essays on 
the serum, that is to say, on the blood deprived of the white and 
red corpuscles, and of all the spontaneously coagulable elements. 

I proceeded as follows. I first of all cultivated the microbe in 
a broth extremely favourable to its development. The little being, 
thus rejuvenated, acquired great vigour. This done, I prepared a 
milieu, consisting of seventy-five parts of broth and twenty-five parts 
of the liquid, to which I wished to habituate the microbe, that is to 
say, the serum of rabbit’s blood. I filled this mi/ieu with microbes 
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cultivated in pure broth. When the microbes had multiplied 
there, I transferred them to a new mixture composed of sixty 
parts of original broth and forty parts of serum, and so on, until 
I had created a generation of microbes in every respect similar 
to the first, except in the important fact that, when introduced into 
the serum of pure blood, they not only did not die, but on the 
contrary prospered and multiplied more than in the broth originally 
used. 


This somewhat unexpected result loses its first appearance of © 


paradox when one reflects that what happens here in the case of the 
microbes happens continually with the big animals, which, every 
time they are introduced into a new milieu, quickly change into a 
modified race perfectly adapted to the new circumstances. It may 
well be that there are no other differences between the phenomena 
just described and those to the study of which Lamarck and Darwin 
devoted their attention, except the short duration of life among 
microbes compared with that of the higher animals; and whilst in 
the case of the latter we are obliged to wait a long time before we 
see any modifications at all noteworthy, among microbes generations 
follow with such rapidity that a limited number of weeks or even of 
days suffices to bring to pass relatively important changes. 

When I was once in possession of a microbe which, as I have 
said, had conformed itself perfectly to the serum of rabbit’s blood, it 
only remained for me to test the behaviour of this parasite in the 
entire blood of a living animal. The experiments I made for this 
purpose proved to me that, when introduced through the veins into 
the body of the rabbit, the cholera bacillus thus modified develops in 
an unexpected manner, and, after a little time, fixes itself in the 
small intestines, in the biliary vesicle, sometimes also in the urinary 
bladder and in the opening of the pericardium. It communicated 
a disease to the animal, the symptoms of which bear a striking 
analogy to the human disease, and which ends in death, with 
extremely characteristic interior lesions. 

The demonstration of the possibility of acclimatising the cholera 
microbe in the fresh blood of a rabbit, and of then implanting it 
in the body of the animal in so unusual a way, constituted an 
advance of such importance in these investigations that I at once 
began to entertain most sanguine hopes of complete success. It was 
at this juncture, towards the middle of the year 1891, that M. Pasteur 
took the opportunity of declaring to Prince Damrong, the brother of 
the King of Siam, who had come to see the illustrious savant, and 
asked him for a remedy against the plague that ravages his country, 
that we expected the remedy would be discovered in the course of 
that very year. Our first communication was only a few months 
later. 

At this phase of my labours, a series of experiments I per. 
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formed turned my efforts in a direction which we at once recog- 
nised as leading directly towards the final aim of our researches. 
Several years previously M. Hueppe had performed experiments on 
guinea-pigs, consisting of the injection of the cholera virus into 
their peritoneal cavity. These experiments had been taken up later 
by M. Pfeiffer. This process, it is true, allowed of cholera being 
given directly to the guinea-pig, without necessitating any prelimi- 
nary modification of the microbe ; but it presented a difficulty which 
cut short all further experiment. For the microbes injected into the 
animal not only did not breed, but whilst causing death they died 
very rapidly themselves. Microscopic examination of the culture 
of the humours and the intestinal contents of the animals treated by 
this process revealed a rapid disappearance of the parasite, which 
was evidently no more suited to the mi/iew into which it had been 
implanted than to the blood of the rabbit in the intravenous inocu- 
lation mentioned above. 

Certain phenomena observed in a series of experiments I made in 
this connection enabled me to transform the ordinary processes of 
inoculation into a real method of acclimatisation in vivo, by closely 
copying the method I had applied for the acclimatisation of the 
microbe to the serum of the blood and to the blood itself, in vitro. 

The characteristic traits of the process are the following :— 

In order to procure living microbes from the body of the infected 
animal, which is clearly the first condition of the experiment, I 
follow Hueppe’s process and inject a large quantity of the culture. 
The animal is killed very quickly, and hence, when I open the 
peritoneal cavity, the microbes have not yet had time to die. But 
they appear very enfeebled, and are not in condition for reproduction 
in the animal body ; for a second inoculation results in their com- 
plete extinction. 

That is the reason why, after drawing off from the peritoneal 
cavity the liquid which has oozed into it and is still filled with 
vibrios, I expose it to the air for some hours. The microbes then 
regain their vigour to an astonishing degree; and after thus allow- 
ing them to win back their strength, I inject them into the peri- 
toneal cavity of a second animal; and, after its death, there is a 
second exposure of the microbe to the air, and so on, up to the twenty- 
fifth or thirtieth animal (what M. Pasteur calls the twenty-fifth or 
thirtieth “ passage”). Nevertheless, this sequence of operations 
does not succeed if an essential precaution is not observed, which 
constitutes the third distinctive feature of the process. 

This precaution consists in varying the size of the animal experi- 
mented upon according to the state of the discharged liquid drawn 
off from the abdomen after its death. The liquid in question is 
sometimes found in small quantities and very concentrated, that is, 
heavily laden with microbes, and sometimes, on the other hand, in 
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large quantities and extremely diluted. In the first of these two 
cases, the animal to be injected must be big, and in the second 
small. It will be found in this way that the first of these liquids 
will yield a rarefied liquid for the next subject, whilst the second 
will be concentrated (always, be it understood, in relation to the 
number of microbes per cubic millimetre of liquid). I particularly 
insist on this point, because the difficulty in question delayed me a 
long time. 

The liquid drawn off from the abdominal cavity of the last “ pas- 
sages”’ contains microbes whose properties are definitely determined. 
They do not undergo any more modifications, though the microbes 
be passed through thirty-five or forty guinea-pigs, &c. Microbes 
reduced to this condition (M. Pasteur calls them “ fixed virus’’) 
represent an ‘ exalted” virus, that is to say, a specified quantity 
injected into the peritoneal cavity of a guinea-pig kills the animal 
in eigit hours, whilst the same quantity of original virus has no 
effect on the animals, and a dose about thirty times larger is 
needed of the latter virus to compass the death of the guinea-pig 
in twenty to twenty-four hours. Moreover, “ exalted” virus kills 
animals that were absolutely proof against it in its normal state, 
such as rabbits and pigeons; and it kills a guinea-pig with a 
method of injection which was absolutely ineffectual at the begin- 
ning, namely, by intramuscular inoculation. 

This ‘“ exalted”’ virus is the basis of cholera vaccination. Inject 
a certain quantity of it, not into the peritoneal cavity, but into the 
subcutaneous cellular tissues of any animal, such as a guinea-pig, 
a rabbit, or a pigeon—the microbe will die very quickly, while the 
animal will not contract any mortal disease. The result will simply 
be a necrosis or mortification of the tissues at the point of inocula- 
tion: an edema will first be formed, then a complete sequestration, 
and a deep weund, which will heal in the space of two or three 
weeks. But a long time before the complete healing of this wound 
the animal will have acquired perfect immunity in regard to every 
kind of choleraic contagion, in whatever way one may attempt to com- 
municate it. That is to say, if we now inject deeply into its muscles, 
or into its peritoneal cavity, or directly into its intestines rendered 
inoperative by opium, a quantity of virus ten, fifteen, or twenty 
times greater than that which kills a fresh animal, it will only expe- 
rience a passing indisposition, all signs of which disappear in the 
space of a few hours. 

Cholera vaccination is thus definitively established. But this 
process, as it stands, obviously cannot be applied to man. The 
wound of which I have spoken is absolutely horrifying to look at, 
and in all probability extremely painful. Moreover, although of 
itself it does not present any danger to the health of the individual 
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inoculated, it exposes him to all the complications inseparable from 
open wounds, such as erysipelas, gangrenous suppurations, &c. 

Was there a means of obviating this grave inconvenience ? 

The faculty of mortifying the tissues, considered as a function of 
the microbe, proved, like every other morbid effect (see p. 319), to 
be susceptible of a modification that did not trench upon the vitality 
of the little being. The point was to discover a new vaccine, which 
would protect the organism against the violent local reaction, and 
this could manifestly only be a modified culture of the microbe. 

These forecasts have been amply verified, and, as the consequence 
of a very large number of experiments, I have succeeded in establish- 
ing a process of vaccination which, while causing no serious dis- 
comfort, confers an immunity on animals which is certainly even 
more complete than that which is described above. 

As may readily be imagined after what I have just said, this 
process consists in two successive vaccinations. The second, which 
is the protective vaccination properly so called, is accomplished by 
means of the “exalted” virus, whose nature and preparation have 
been explained elsewhere. As for the attenuated virus, which con- 
stitutes the first vaccine, it is prepared according to the method 
established by M. Pasteur—by exposing a long series of generations 
of virulent microbes to the action of constantly renewed air, at a 
temperature of 39° C. (102°, 2 F.). This first vaccine produces only 
a passing cedema, and prepares the organism in such a way that the 
injection of the second vaccine provokes only a very slight local 
reaction. 

It was only after being assured by long experiments on animals of 
very various species of the perfect harmlessness of the process in 
question and of its absolute efficaciousness that we thought of testing 
our skill on human beings. It goes without saying that I chose my- 
self for the first object of the experiment—which set me at variance 
with one of my best friends, M. J. Vilbouchévitch, who had insisted 
upon being first inoculated, and whose devotion I am glad to have 
the opportunity of publicly acknowledging. 

This vaccination has been followed up to the present by more than 
forty others. In all, about a hundred injections of anti-choleraic 
vaccine have been performed on human beings. In some of these 
operations I modified the process by introducing the use of vaccines 
preserved in phenic acid instead of living vaccines. This substitu- 
tion may appear strange at first sight. But it has been shown already 
that microbes only act by means of the substances they create, and 
that, if our virus be injected beneath the skin of a guinea-pig, the 
microbes quickly perish. It will now be understood that the little 
parasite may quite as well be killed before injection, for the substances 
produced by the microbe and contained in its corpse will none the 
less exercise a very powerful effect. In point of fact, the carboli- 
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cised vaccines confer, in our case, an immunity almost as complete 
as that resulting from the use of living vaccines. But they afford 
numerous advantages in addition. They may be handled with abso- 
lute security, and entrusted to the least skilled operator. The absence 
of life allows of their indefinite conservation. In fine, the phenol, 
which these vaccines contain, protects them against any invasion of 
alien microbes. 

Whether phenicised or living vaccines be used, the symptoms felt 
by the vaccinated person are always about the same—a dull pain at 
the place of inoculation, alittle fever (averaging up to 38°), and head- 
ache. In a word, to use the comparison of Professor Gessard, of 
Val de Grace, who was one of the first to be inoculated, the symp- 
toms felt are no worse than those of a strong cold in the head or a 
slight touch of influenza. These symptoms generally vanish in 
twenty-four hours, and there only remain a local sensitiveness, 
and a hardening of the skin at the point of inoculation, which 
disappear in three to five days. It will be readily admitted, I believe, 
that the vaccinations performed, added to the numerous experiments 
I have made on animals, and in the course of which I have never lost 
a single one through vaccination, sufficiently establish the fact of the 
perfect harmlessness of this operation. 

As for the efficaciousness of the process, there is no difficulty in 
demonstrating it in the case of any kind of animal. We take ten 
rabbits, or guinea-pigs, or pigeons. Five of them we inoculate by the 
process in question, whilst the five others remain in their original 
condition. After this we inject a sufficient dose of virus into the 
peritoneal cavity of all the animals. The five inoculated animals 
hardly suffer at all: the others, the “ witnesses,” perish eight days 
afterwards, with symptoms characteristic of the infection. 

A large number of experiments of this kind have been performed 
on rabbits, guinea-pigs, and pigeons; and always with equal success, 
But it goes without saying that we cannot allow ourselves the same 
kind of experiments on men. We cannot kill a certain number of 
human “ witnesses ” in order to prove the efficaciousness of my process. 
Such incidents occurred, I believe, in the eighteenth century, in the 
case of those who were condemned to death. But there is something 
so horrible in such processes that the idea of them alone is sufficiently 
revolting. 

I well know that, in default of convicts, one might count upon 
voluntary self-sacrifice. I knowit, because I have received proposals 
of this kind. Certainly the most remarkable one emanated from a 
French doctor, whose name I shall not mention for reasons easily 
divined. He came to me one day and resolutely offered himself as 
an animal “ witness.” I will add that Dr. X., far from being a 
sceptic, was on the contrary a firm believer in the microbian 
doctrines, and offered himself to me with the conviction that he 
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was going to certain death. When I attempted to dissuade him 
by representing to him that I might be judicially held responsible 
for his death, he answered: “ You won’t have to bother yourself 
about anything! I know how to go about the business; I am my- 
self a doctor. You need only mislay a syringe full of virus in your 
laboratory.” 

I did not accept Dr. X.’s offer, and I refused several others of 
the same kind. Now, this would be the only possible means 
of furnishing a conclusive experimental demonstration. Conse- 
quently, all demonstration of the immunity of the man vaccinated is 
a priort impossible in the precincts of the laboratory. 

This being so, it may be objected—and there are numbers of 
people who have made this objection—that although my vaccine 
confers immunity on guinea-pigs, rabbits, and pigeons, it may not 
be impossible all the same that man is not subject to the same law. 

And, indeed, it is not impossible. But it is very far from being 
probable. The difference between a mammiferous rodent, such as 
a rabbit or a guinea-pig, and a bird, such as a pigeon, is from the 
anatomical and physiological point of view far greater than the 
difference between the rodents and man; and, when the law has been 
proved to hold good in the case of animals so diverse, there is no 
reason why man should not be subject to it. Furthermore, the 
symptoms consequent upon the injection of our vaccines are strictly 
analogous in all the animals experimented upon, and this time we 
include man among the animals. The curve of temperatures is note- 
worthy as exhibiting the same inflections among all the inoculated 
beings, whether guinea-pigs, rabbits, pigeons or men. Does not 
that establish a strong probability in favour of an analogous action 
of the viruses in the different organisms? One more point. Among 
animals rendered proof against cholera, immunity is manifested by 
the fact that every fresh subcutaneous injection of the vaccines leads 
to a more considerable rise of temperature than the preceding injec- 
tion, but with diminished local symptoms. Well, an inoculated man 
is affected in precisely the same way. 

All this, I know, does not constitute direct proof. It is true that 
Mr. Stanhope, after being inoculated, went off to Hamburg, and 
purposely exposed himself to all the dangers of infection, whilst M. 
Badaire swallowed, in the presence of the doctors of the Bichat 
Hospital at Paris, a choleraic draught prepared expressly for 
him. No one admires their courage and devotion in the cause of 
science more than I, Iam personally infinitely grateful to them 
for the faith they have shown. Mr. Stanhope, and M. Badaire did all 
that a single man could to prove the efficaciousness of our method 
against infection. But if any one were to raise the objection that 
Mr. Stanhope and M. Badaire were persons naturally proof against 
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cholera, if such persons exist, I should be compelled to admit that 
this objection is valid. 

On the other hand, I may be allowed to observe that everything 
that could be done at the laboratory in the way of demonstration, 
without risking the life of a human being, has been done. The 
future must resolve all doubtful points. If, in the course of some 
future epidemic, the inoculations increase in number, as I hope they 
will, and if the persons inoculated remain all, or nearly all, immune, 
the most sceptical will not, I think, hesitate to admit the efficacious- 
ness of the process. In this regard cholera vaccination has reached 
the critical point of every new medical method. Practice alone can 
determine its exact value. It will, however, be admitted that all the 
probabilities are in favour of our thesis. 

Besides, I hope that this state of things will not last long, and 
that the demonstration will soon be complete. Not that I am 
carried away by the passion of experiment to such a degree that I 
long for a violent epidemic of cholera in Europe; but we have 
every reason to believe that we shall be allowed to test our method 
in countries where cholera is nowa permanent disease, namely, in 
Siam, and in some parts of India. I am firmly convinced that the 
cholera is capable of being rapidly and completely extinguished in 
those countries, provided, of course, that cholera vaccination is made 
obligatory, at any rate in certain districts, just as in the case of 
Jennerian vaccination. The thing in itself presents no difficulty 
when it is allowed that the symptoms attendant upon cholera vacci- 
nation are much less troublesome than those of small-pox vaccination. 
Moreover, the manufacture of vaccines is very easy, and it is already 
known that they last a long time. 

It obviously remains to be seen in this connection how long the 
immunity conferred by vaccination lasts. There are in my laboratory 
animals that were vaccinated more than four months ago, which I 
have assured myself are still perfectly immune. But will the 
immunity last beyond this period ? I do not know, although I do 
not cease to hope it will. At the worst, it would only be needful 
to renew the vaccination from time to time. 

Is it necessary to explain of what importance it would be for the 
countries in question to be relieved of this terrible pestilence? And 
not only they, but Europe also, would be delivered of it at one blow. 
In point of fact, it is almost a certainty that all cholera epidemics 
originate in those Eastern countries, and, when once that hotbed 
of contagion has been effectively extinguished, in all probability we 
shall no longer hear the cholera spoken of in our part of the world. 
It is true that in that case cholera vaccination would no longer be 
applied. But that is the very result we so ardently desire to bring 
about. 
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In a certain charming passage in his Journal Intime Amiel gives 
us his theory of society. In it he sees an attempt on the part of the 
cultivated classes to reconstruct an ideal past, or to formulate “a 
harmony of things which every-day reality denies to us, and of 
which art alone gives us a glimpse. In society,” he says, ‘ people 
are expected to behave as if they lived on ambrosia and concerned 
themselves with nothing but the loftiest interests. Anxiety, need, 
passion, have no existence. All realism is suppressed as brutal. In 
a word, what we call ‘society’ proceeds for the moment on the 
flattering illusory assumption that it is moving in an ethereal atmo- 
sphere and breathing the air of the gods.”’ The truth of this picture 
seems the more remarkable when we consider that it comes from 
the pen of a learned recluse. But Amiel is careful to point out that 
he is speaking only of “society ” as it appears in the Old World. 
At first sight the existence of cultivated communities, such as the 
planters of Virginia, thousands of miles away from Europe, would 
seem to show that this limitation is too rigorous. But the contra- 
diction is more apparent than real; for such societies are European 
in all but the accident of geographical position. The settlers have 
changed ‘‘ temperature,” not ‘‘temperament.” This is eminently 
the case with the Dutch in Java. In that fertile island is to be 
found a social system in which the characteristic traditions of 
European society have not only been preserved, but in which the 
conditions of the place have been used to accentuate the aristocratic 
instincts common to the higher classes of all European nations. 

We are so accustomed to speak and write of our great Asiatic 
possession as “India” that few people remember now that the 
original “India” of the East India Company was not India at all, 
but Java. It was here, and not in India, that Captain Lancaster 
founded the first settlement of the Company in 1602. Compared 
with British India of to-day, Java—with the rest of the Dutch East 
Indies thrown in, for the matter of that—appears almost trivial. 
But this comparative insignificance does not prevent Java from 
being in itself a singularly valuable possession, nor palliate the 
blunder which was committed by the British Government in surren- 
dering this island to its present masters in 1814. With an area 
searcely larger than that of England, it has a population of twenty- 
three million inhabitants. Its people are possessed of a classic 
literature, and their past history is illumined by the vast ruins of 
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fanes and cities built at the period of the Hindu supremacy. It is 
a very garden for fertility. 

The business of the great majority of the Dutch residents in the 
island is to rude. Of course, there are merchants and planters as 
well as officials. But even where commerce in some form or other 
is the immediate object in view, the merchant or planter is so con- 
tinuously brought into contact with the native races that the posses- 
sion of a certain capacity for command is a condition precedent to 
success. Moreover, the Dutch in Java are not mere birds of passage 
as the English are in India. To assure himself of this the visitor 
has only to glance round the streets of Weltrevreden, the European 
quarter of Batavia, in the early morning, and observe the troops of 
boys and girls who are to be seen on their way to school, Although 
the island lies only a few degrees south of the equator, its compara- 
tive narrowness and insularity, combined with the high levels of the 
mountainous plateaux of the interior, render it suitable for Euro- 
pean occupation. The painful separation of parents and children, 
necessary in British India, is not necessary in Java, and when 
children are sent home to be educated it is from social and not 
climatic considerations. Although many of the Dutch in Java do 
indeed look forward to returning to Holland after they have made a 
fortune, on the other hand, no inconsiderable proportion of the 
residents are persons whose families have been settled in the island 
for several generations, and for whom Java is “home.” It should 
be remembered also, that there are only fifty thousand Europeans 
to twenty-three million natives. For the Dutch in Java, therefore, 
life is worth living; since the abundance and cheapness of native 
labour has placed that “leisure” which is so necessary an element 
in the higher social life conspicuously within their reach. Only 
lately in this Review ' “‘Ouida”’ has lamented the disappearance of 
the social butterfly in England. ‘There are no butterflies in this 
fast, furious, fussy age. They all died in the eighteenth century,” 
she says. Their place has been taken by the “locust.” Not the 
locust known to Eastern travellers and Biblical students, but a 
greedy, two-legged creature, characterised by a capacity for 
“stoking” and an excessive subserviency to persons in the posses- 
sion of certain material advantages. We read? that on the slopes 
of Mount Arjoeno Mr. Wallace found a specimen of the rare and 
beautiful Calliper butterfly. Perhaps if “ Ouida” were transported 
to the Tropics she might find her social butterfly flitting among the 
Tonic pillars and radiant gardens with which the Dutch surround 
their East Indian homes. 

We know the sort of character which such conditions produce. 
Manipur has given us an example of the type of woman which 
(1) The Fortnightly for December. (2) Malay Archipelago. 
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similar surroundings and traditions develop among Anglo-Indians. 
Still more recently we have had the spectacle of Lady Euan Smith 
coolly photographing the Moorish ruffians who attacked the British 
Embassy at Fez. A consciousness of racial superiority, and a certain 
inherited aptitude for command, form the leading “note” in the 
character of the European residents in Dutch as in British India. 
This, together with a certain natural luxuriousness associated with 
the tropical climate and tropical verdure, and the abundance of 
native labour before mentioned, have united in reproducing in the 
Dutch communities in Java some of the characteristics of ancient 
Greek and Roman society based upon the institution of slavery. 

But that which is at first sight the most remarkable feature in the 
Dutch mode of life is one in no way indicative of a high social 
standard. It is a certain peculiarity of dress, food, and domestic 
arrangements that rivets the attention of the new arrival. Of these 
Javan eccentricities that which is most in evidence, and most consider- 
able in itself, is the combined novelty and scantiness of the costume 
in which the Dutch array themselves for the best part of the day. 
In the matter of dress they appear to have adopted the old Greek 
notions ; and in Java, as in Hellas, a superfluity of dress has become 
an unfailing indication of the stranger. It is easy to understand 
why the light and comfortable cotton and silk garments used by 
both men and women should be adopted in a tropical climate ; it is 
the extraordinary carelessness and slovenliness with which such gar- 
ments are worn that is reprehensible. It is not merely that the 
Dutch ladies have partially adopted the native costume, but such is 
the magical effect of climate that both men and women display a 
strange disregard of the proprieties when dressed in the remarkable 
dishabille which they respectively affect. Constant bathing is both 
necessary and delightful in such a climate, but that fact is not in 
itself a sufficient excuse for a gentleman appearing at the public 
breakfast in his hotel dressed in his sleeping suit, and with a towel 
thrown over his shoulder. But in Java such incidents are in no 
way uncommon. 

The visitor is soon initiated, for these eccentricities of manners and 
costume are nowhere else so pronounced as in the courtyard of an 
hotel. The appearance of the building is in all respects somewhat 
startling to persons fresh from Europe or Australia. The huge 
portico, with its Greek pillars, its marble floor, and motley groups of 
Europeans interspersed with dark-skinned native servants, presents 
a picture in which there is a decided but not unpleasing suggestion 
of Asiatic life. In passing through the reception and dining rooms 
to the back of the hotel, he notices little that is novel. It is only on 
entering the courtyard, round which the majority of the bedrooms— 
his own included—are ranged, that he realises how entirely novel and 
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amusing is the dwelling of which he has become a temporary inmate. 
In the broad verandahs on either side of the tree-planted and gravelled 
space are ladies and gentlemen sitting in lounge chairs, singly or in 
groups, in the most négligé attitudes and the scantiest but most 
brilliant costumes. Here and there a solitary man reclines at ease, 
with a table by his side, in an ample cane-seated chair, over the long 
arms of which he throws his legs in an attitude more comfortable 
than elegant. Native servants run to and fro in and among the 
guests, and pedlars—Malay, Javanese, or Chinese—are doing a 
brisk trade with their flimsy wares. The cabs and well-appointed 
carriages which drive in and out of the courtyard serve to heighten 
the incongruity of the scene, for the strange figures in the verandahs 
show no discomposure in conversing with the smartly-attired occu- 
pants of cabs or carriages. 

In such an atmosphere of novelty the European visitor is natur- 
rally prepared for surprises. Nor is he disappointed. The very 
bed on which he reclines at night affords him considerable 
opportunity for reflection. At first sight it never occurred to him 
that the great square object—looking with its covering of mosquito 
curtains more like a huge birdcage than anything else—was a bed. 
He knows better now, and proceeds to examine it with interest 
before turning in for the night. He finds that the large square 
mattress is covered by a sheet, but otherwise entirely devoid of bed- 
clothing; at the top are two pillows for the head, and down the 
centre is placed a long round bolster called a Dutch wife. This 
scarcely comes up to his notion of what a bed should be, but after 
he has slept (or tried to sleep) for two or three nights in the hot 
steamy atmosphere of Batavia, he changes his mind. He finds that 
bedclothes are not wanted in the coast towns of Java, and in par- 
ticular he learns to appreciate the relief which he experiences by 
throwing arm or leg over that useful contrivance for securing cool- 
ness, the Dutch wife. Again he feels a sort of natural timidity 
when the next morning he follows his “boy,” or native servant, to 
the distant bath-room. He has never walked so far in his pyjamas 
before in broad daylight. The bath-room, too, is not quite what he 
expected. For in Java, as in some other Eastern countries, the 
bather, instead of getting into the bath, takes water from a square 
cistern, or some other receptacle for water, and pours it with a hand- 
bucket over himself as he stands in the centre of the marble (or 
brick) floored room. Apropos of this system of bathing there is an 
amusing story told of a newly arrived midshipman at Singapore. 
Finding a huge earthenware jar in the middle of an otherwise empty 
room, he concluded that this was the bath, and after some difficulty 
succeeded in getting into it. Once in, he could not get out. At 
last in desperation he rolled the jar over on to the hard floor and 
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triumphantly emerged from the fragments. In my own case I was 
most disturbed in using these hotel bath-rooms by a harrowing 
reflection as to the waste water. It ran away at the edges of the 
marble floor; that was plain enough ; but did it come back again 
through the efforts of the coolie outside who was always pumping 
so industriously? I never cleared up the point quite satisfactorily. 

But to return to the subject of dress. In their offices, and gene- 
rally when engaged in business, the Dutch officials and merchants 
wear canvas suits similar to those worn in British India, with or 
without black coats ; and when they appear in public, either in the 
streets or at entertainments, they are characterised by a certain pre- 
cision in their dress. But once at home and they lose no oppor- 
tunity of returning to the domestic pyjamas. These garments only 
differ from the sleeping suits so-called in being very loose and 
covered with large and brilliantly coloured patterns. The modifi- 
cation of the native dress adopted by the Dutch ladies is entirely 
novel. It consists solely of two garments—the sarong and the 
kabaia—and slippers. Of these the first, the sarong, is the charac- 
teristic Malay dress. It is a piece of silken material about two 
yards long by four feet deep, which is wrapped round the lower 
part of the body and fastened with a twist at the waist. The 
weaving of sarongs is one of the native industries, and the Javanese 
women display considerable taste both in designing patterns and in 
blending colours. Above the sarong is worn the kabaia, a straight, 
loose jacket, made of fine lawn muslin or linen, and daintily trimmed 
with lace. Decorated Javanese slippers form the sole covering 
which is considered necessary for the feet. This costume is worn 
till four or five in the afternoon, when both men and women dress 
in European clothes. Strict etiquette limits the appearance of 
young ladies in it to their private apartments; and it is usual to 
put on European dress when receiving strangers, even in the day- 
time. At the same time the advantages of the costume, its coolness, 
convenience, and the fact that there is practically no limit to the 
number of times it can be changed, cause it to be very generally 
worn all day long, with the exception of a few hours in the early 
evening. 

It is especially in the late afternoon that the Dutch take exercise. 
At this time the broad, tree-lined streets of Weltrevreden present a 
pleasing spectacle. Everywhere ladies and gentlemen—often whole 
families—are seen walking or driving in the cool air. The appear- 
ance of the Dutch at this time presents no peculiarity except such as 
is involved in the sensible habit of dispensing with hats and bonnets. 
To an English eye a man out of doors in a frock coat does look some- 
what odd without a hat. The ladies, however, have a pretty fashion 
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of placing natural flowers in their hair, an addition which quite com- 
pensates for the absence of hat or bonnet. 

Before leaving the subject of these Javan eccentricities it is neces- 
sary to mention a certain curious dish of which every traveller gives 
a full and particular account, and which, indeed, may justly be 
remembered among the surprises in store for the European visitor. 
In Java, as in most really warm countries, it is customary to rise 
early and to take a cup of tea or coffee, together with a biscuit and 
some fruit, immediately on leaving one’s bed. This is followed by 
a more substantial breakfast; but the first really serious meal is 
served at half-past twelve, and is the equivalent of the French 
déjeuner & la fourchette or the Anglo-Indian tifin. This meal is 
called rice-table (rys-tafel), from the principal dish—a very elaborate 
curry, in the preparation of which the Malay cooks are especially 
skilful. The peculiarity of the rice-table consists in. the number 
and variety of dishes presented. From these dishes the guest has 
to select the materials which, together with the rice upon the soup 
plate before him, are to constitute his curry. It is also as well to 
know beforehand that one is not required to lunch solely on curry, 
but that the rice-table is succeeded by courses of ordinary luncheon 
dishes. It is a case, therefore, of embarras de richesses. There are 
two dangers to be avoided. In the first place it is quite possible, in 
spite of the number of the dishes presented singly, to say nothing of 
an octagonal tray containing a separate chutney in each of its nine 
compartments, to get no lunch at all. For nothing is easier than, 
after saying “ Nein” to a succession of frivolous compounds, to dismiss 
the one solid and palatable dish capable of sustaining an Englishman 
till dinner-time. The second danger is that of making up one’s 
curry “not wisely but too well,” and leaving neither appetite nor 
capacity for the beefsteak or for any of the other solid dishes which 
subsequently appear, and which under these circumstances only pro- 
duce a feeling of mingled horror and consternation. It is then that 
one suddenly realises that the rice-table is merely a sort of tremen- 
dous hors d’auvre. 

The novelty and picturesqueness which seems at first sight to 
wholly characterize the life of the Dutch in Java, too often excludes 
the visitor from any consideration of its more serious aspects. 
Further study, however, reveals the fact that this bizarre exterior 
encloses a social system which is singularly well regulated. In 
governing the twenty-three million natives in the island, the Dutch 
have wisely utilised existing customs and institutions. In particular 
they have enlisted the services of the native rulers—the Javanese 
“princes,” as they are called—in the work of administration. Con- 
sequently in each of the districts into which the twenty-four “ resi- 
dences” of Java are subdivided there is a double set of officials— 
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native and European. At the head of these stands the Assistant- 
Resident, a Dutch official whose relationship to the Regent, or here- 
ditary Javan prince, is well indicated by the official phrase, “elder 
brother.” These officials, scattered over Java and the Dutch East 
Indies generally, form the basis of the European society. In his 
interesting romance, Mar Havelaar, M. Edouardé Dekker gives us a 
picture of official life in Java. Max Havelaar, who is the hero of the 
story and is represented as the Assistant-Resident at Lebak, is not 
intended to be an ordinary official. On the contrary, he is a man of 
quixotic charities and strange philosophic beliefs; a man to whom 
“economy was a difficult thing,” and who scarcely looked upon his 
employment as a “source of emolument.” Making due allowance for 
the obvious intention of the author to expose the evils of the 
“culture,” or Government plantation system, we can still gather 
from the book some of those truths of ‘type ” which it is the pro- 
vince of fiction to portray. It is interesting, therefore, to find that 
the home of the Assistant-Resident at Lebak is represented to be the 
home of a highly-cultivated man. Max Havelaar has in his study 
‘not many books,” but among them such as these: ‘Schiller, 
Goethe, Heine, Lamartine, Thiers, Say, Malthus, Scioloja, Smith, 
Shakespeare, Byron.” Beside the companionship of his wife and 
son, he enjoys the society of the Controller and of a military officer. 
At the Resident’s dinner-table the principles of art and philosophy are 
discussed, and the views of the speakers are supported by allusions to 
cathedrals and pictures. In short, the conversation of Max Havelaar 
and his associates is represented to be that of travelled and well-in- 
formed persons. The description of Madame Havelaar is also that of a 
well-bred woman. “TI will tell you,” says the author, ‘that Madame 
Havelaar was not beautiful, but that she still had in language and 
look something very charming, and she showed very plainly, by the 
ease of her manner, that she had been in the world, and was at home 
in the higher classes of society.” In speaking of the relationship 
existing between the native princes and the Dutch officials, M. Dekker 
makes it plain that the position of the latter is often one of some 
difficulty. The princes, he says, are superior in wealth, rank, and 
local information to the European officials; moreover, ‘“‘a Regent, as 
representing the Javanese element, and being considered the mouth- 
piece of the hundred thousand or more inhabitants of his Regency, 
is also in the eyes of the Government a much more important 
personage than the simple European officer.” It is only “the 
innate courteousness of the Javanese grandee’”’ which makes the 
position tolerable. It is not necessary, therefore, to suppose that 
the descriptions of Max Havelaar and his wife are highly coloured. 
The Dutch are a scholarly people, and it is clear that the conditions 
of the Government are such as to require in a successful official in 
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Java as in India something more than mere education. During 
my stay in Java I met with an opponent of the present system as 
earnest and as scholarly as Max Havelaar. I well remember how 
he emphasized his remarks by a resonant quotation from Livy. 
There was a party now in Holland, he said, in favour of Christian- 
ising and educating the natives; but, he concluded, “They are 
powerless. Pars major vincit meliorem partem.” 

Nor are the planters and merchants generally inferior in cultiva- 
tion to the officials. Both of these classes are by no means exclu- 
sively composed of Dutchmen, but include many Englishmen among 
them. They are recruited from the upper classes in Holland and 
England, and are fairly wealthy and very hospitable. The country 
houses and bungalows of the planters in particular are often charm- 
ingly set in mountain scenery, and both buildings and gardens are 
kept in excellent order. To some extent the planters, in represent- 
ing the principle of free commerce, are opposed to the officials. On 
the other hand, they are allied to the native princes by the similarity 
of their pursuits, for both planters and princes are fond of sport, and 
both alike are brought into close, and almost feudal, relations with 
the natives. This is especially the case in the Preanger Regencies 
—a district which, roughly speaking, occupies the southern half of 
the western extremity of the island. It is the Scotland of Java, and 
here both the planters and the native princes are distinguished for 
their social qualities and for their fondness for sport. Horse-racing 
in particular has of late become very popular in this part of the 
island, and both planters and princes keep large studs of country- 
breds and imported racers. I had not been many hours at the 
comfortable bungalow of an English planter in this district before 
I was invited to inspect the stables. They were constructed of 
bamboo and were kept in excellent order. Beside some smart 
country-bred ponies, | was shown a new arrival from Australia. He 
and his native jock, Entong, were just going to Bandong to train. 
He was expected to do great things, in particular to lower the 
colours of the Regent of Tjandjoer, a great patron of the turf, and 
at that time owner of the fastest horse in Java. In spite of the 
fact that the interests of the planters and those of the officials do not 
always coincide, the social position of the former is well established, 
and they are gladly welcomed both in the clubs and in general 
society in Batavia. 

Now to glance for a moment at this society as it appears in its 
collective form at Batavia. Remembering the importance of the 
official element in Java it is not surprising that the social obser- 
vances of the Dutch should be marked by a good deal of ceremony. 
To take an example. In spite of the great heat and the laxity 
otherwise displayed in the matter of dress, custem rigorously pre- 
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scribes the costume in which a man must appear in paying a call. 
It consists of a frock coat, white duck trousers, and white cotton 
gloves; often no hat is worn. Moreover, in paying a formal call an 
intimation of the caller’s intention must previously be despatched. 
Such calls are made between seven and eight in the evening, and 
last an unconscionable time, during which iced water is handed 
round in elaborate glasses in place of the familiar tea or coffee. The 
behaviour of young ladies is regulated by the strict rules of old- 
fashioned Continental society. In this respect, however, Batavian 
etiquette is likely to be modified by the influence of the English 
residents, who have succeeded in establishing a paper-chase (on 
horseback), and introducing lawn tennis. 

A good deal of the social life of Batavia is connected with the 
clubs—institutions for which the Dutch are rather famous. The 
two most important of the Batavian clubs, the Societeit Harmonie 
and the Jlilitaire Societeit Concordia, frequently give concerts and 
other entertainments. The Saturday evening concert at the Con- 
cordia seemed to me one of the pleasantest entertainments I had ever 
attended. In the still warm air a gaily dressed crowd, among 
whom the military officers were conspicuous by their uniforms, pro- 
menaded, or sat round little round tables, where their wants were 
supplied by picturesque native servants. The kiosks were brilliantly 
lighted, and the staff band, which is said never to leave the capital 
and to be the best in the East Indies, was playing. Another regular 
function of Batavian society is the Sunday afternoon gathering in 
the Waterloo Plain, when “all the world,” except the very select 
few, assemble on horseback or in carriages to listen to the band 
which plays by the Waterloo Column in the centre of the plain. As 
in every small and highly organised society, there are numerous 
“sets” in Batavia. The “select few’? I mention above consist of 
the members of the East India Council and certain great personages, 
such as the General and the Admiral, and their families. Such 
persons do not leave their carriages in attending a Concordia 
concert. 

The general style of living which obtains among the Europeans 
in Java is very similar to that of the English in India. The natives 
make excellent servants, and the cheapness of labour causes even 
small establishments to wear an air of luxury. Before leaving Java - 
I stayed for some days with friends at Weltrevreden, and I will 
describe this house as being characteristic of those of the European 
residents generally. It stood in a large ‘‘ compound,” which was 
excellently turfed (there were capital lawn-tennis courts in one 
corner of it), and planted with handsome trees and shrubs. The 
house itself consisted of an oblong one-storeyed building, covered with 
a high-pitched roof of red tiles, and having a large portico in front 
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and a deep verandah behind. The roof of the portico was supported 
by tall pillars and its floor was formed of squares of marble ; it was 
fully furnished, and was used for all the purposes of a reception- 
room. The folding doors of the portico led to an atrium or inner 
reception-room ; behind this was the dining-room, which in turn 
opened on to the verandah at the back. These two central chambers 
occupied one half of the whole area of the house, and as they were 
both alike provided with large double doors, were kept delightfully 
cool by the current of air which passed through them from the open 
chambers at back and front. The space on either side was occupied 
by the bedrooms and private apartments of my hosts; they also 
opened into the larger rooms and into each other. In addition to 
the house itself there were two ranges of buildings on either side of 
the back compound. At the extremity of both of these ranges were 
suites of guest-chambers facing the house, with which they were con- 
nected by covered passages. In addition to these rooms they provided 
space for the kitchens, bath-rooms, stables, and servants’ quarters. 
The accompanying plan will serve to make this description intel- 
ligible. 
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It is evident that such a house is not only admirably adapted for 
the requirements of the climate, but that the life of its occupants is 
marked by a certain simple luxury. The portico was used constantly 
and for every purpose except those of sleeping and dining. It was 
here that I wrote letters in the early morning, or read later on when 
I had returned from a gallop in the King’s Plain. It was here, too, 
that we had afternoon tea, and smoked and talked after dinner as we 
watched the moon rise behind the dark trees in the compound. 

Dinner is regarded as a function of scarcely less importance in 
Java than it is in Europe. It is served at a somewhat late hour in 
a large and well-ventilated room, in which the windows are only 
partially closed by bamboo blinds or tatties. Into this chamber 
scents from the tropical plants in the compound, and sounds from 
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the world beyond, are freely borne. But of the aspect which Batavia 
assumes at this hour I may, perhaps, be allowed to repeat what I have 
elsewhere written.’ ‘“ After nightfall this place becomes a veritable 
fairyland. The open porticoes of the Dutch houses are seen to be 
thronged with gaily dressed people, the ladies often still wearing 
the sarong, and looking like A‘neas’ mother— 


‘ Proved to be a goddess by her stately tread,’ 


and in harmony with the pillars and pediments about them, Every- 
where lights gleam through foliage, and ever and again, through en 
air instinct with electric movement and heavy with perfumes, strains 
of music reach the ear from the open doorways, or are wafted in the 
distance from one of the numerous bands, which are ever ‘ discoursing 
sweet music’ to the society of the capital.” 

W. Basit Worsro.p. 


(1) A Visit to Java. Bentley. 








AMERICAN SIDE-LIGHTS ON HOME RULE. 


Ir is acommon saying at Westminster that the unexpected generally 
happens. No one can tell what an hour may bring forth in the 
House of Commons. The House has frequently sat for many hours 
without reaching even the first order of the day. But, looking at 
the anxiety in the country concerning the nature and scope of the 
Home Rule Bill, it may be taken for granted that, before these 
lines are in print, Mr. Gladstone’s well-kept secret will be a secret 
no longer. The Bill will be in cold type, and men may then 
approve or disapprove. In the present article it is not my intention 
to discuss the Home Rule question, either on its merits or its demerits. 
I shall have other opportunities for the development of this line of 
thought. My object, rather, is to cursorily glance at the somewhat 
similar experiments tried elsewhere, to see some of their leading 
features, and to find out how far they bear upon the Irish proposals. 
During the last thirty or forty years the manufacture of consti- 
tutions has been familiar work at the Colonial Office. Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa have each been con- 
verted into self-governing provinces. And, at first sight, one 
would imagine that from these experiments lessons of experience, at 
least, could be drawn. 

But when the constitutions of these self-governing countries 
come to be studied, it is surprising how little guidance is to be had 
for our present needs. Our surprise ceases, however, when we 
remember the cardinal features of the Irish situation. Ireland is 
not a far-distant country. It is at our very doors. It is what 
Carlyle was fond of calling “the back-kitchen of a three-roomed 
house.” Again, Canada, Australia, and South Africa accept the 
situation and status of colonies. They are dependencies of the 
Mother Country. Ireland, on the other hand, claims to be a nation, 
and demands the restoration of national rights. These two facts 
differentiate the situation in Ireland from that of any other place 
upon which we have conferred the dignity and duties of responsible 
government. 

Perhaps no precedent has been more quoted during the six years 
of conflict through which we have passed than that of Canada; and 
nothing is more remarkable than the way in which even public men of 
repute talk on platforms about comparatively recent facts of Canadian 
history. Who has not been told, for example, that the Canadians 
were discontented and rebellious under the Central Government ; 
that Lord Durham, in 1839, gave them Home Rule; and that 
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peace, contentment, loyalty, and prosperity have reigned through- 
out the Dominion ever since. This is, in substance, the Canadian 
story of the Irish orator. And, of course, the lesson is plain and 
obvious. Ireland is in the same position as Canada was in previous 
to 1839. Mr. Gladstone is the Irish Lord Durham, and the results 
of an Irish Parliament are certain to be not less encouraging. Now, 
this whole story is a curious mixture of fiction and fact. Lord 
Durham’s Report (1839) is in existence. It can be read and 
studied by every political student. Its very essence hus been grossly 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. The Irish policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone is proposed to be initiated by a great act of disruption. The 
policy of Lord Durham in 1839, and again of the Canadian states- 
men in 1867, was initiated by a great act of consolidation. The 
difference is vital and fundamental. In 1839 Lord. Durham found 
the trouble in Lower Canada or Quebec was due to a conflict of 
races. The French were in a large majority. The English were a 
small, albeit an influential minority. In Lower Canada Lord 
Durham found that “ the two races would never get on harmoniously 
by themselves. The causes of estrangement were too deep, and the 
antipathy was too strong. The British minority would never bear 
to be ruled by a French majority. Rather than this, they would 
join the United States, and that they might remain English would 
cease to be British.” 

In Upper Canada (now the Province of Ontario) the difficulties 
arose out of a conflict between executive and administrative authority. 
Lord Durham’s remedy for all this was not to continue the semi- 
autonomous government of each of the two provinces. He proposed 
the very opposite course. He recommended that they should be 
united. As Mr. Goldwin Smith has put it: ‘There was nothing 
for it but a union of the two provinces, in which a British majority 
should permanently predominate, and which should place the British 
minority of the lower province ‘under the broad egis of British 
ascendancy.””? By the union of Upper and Lower Canada the rule 
of a British majority was secured. It was as if Pitt had said to 
the Protestants of Ireland in 1800: “ Yes, you are in a minority in 
Ireland. But in the United Kingdom you will be in a permanent 
majority.” Lord Durham’s policy was not, therefore, one of 
disruption. It was the very opposite—it was a policy of consoli- 
dation and union. But it did not cure the disease. The root of the 
malady was the existence of the two races—French and English. 
Home Rule, or, as the colonists call it, responsible government, did 
not act like a charm, and in 1867 Lord Durham’s Home Rule gave 
place to virtual independence. The facts of Canadian history 
cannot be too closely studied by those who talk so glibly about an 


(1) Canada and the Canadian Question, p. 122. 
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Irish Parliament subordinate to the Imperial Assembly. But the 
one outstanding feature in regard to Canada has been that a policy 
of disruption has never been proposed. ‘The aim of statesmen has 
always been to consolidate and unite. 

Whilst the Canadian Constitution, therefore, affords no direct 
guidance in Irish affairs, the sidelights which the Dominion casts 
upon our proposals at home are both numerous and valuable. 
Take, for example, the question of the Veto of the Crown. Up to 
quite recently it was impossible to make out whether the Irish 
leaders desired the proposed Irish Legislative Assembly to occupy 
the place of the Dominion or of one of the provincial parliaments in 
this matter. The analogies of the American Constitution are all 
perfectly plain and intelligible. There is no veto save that of the 
governor of the state upon the legislation of any state legislature in 
the United States. Each state, so long as it does not exceed its 
constitutional powers, is supreme. Should it go outside these limits 
the intervention of the Supreme Court of the United States can be 
invoked. If the Act called in question is pronounced unconstitu- 
tional, it isnot only repealed by the decision—it is as ifit had never 
been enacted. The Supreme Court of the United States is, there- 
fore, in some respects the most powerful institution in the world. 
Behind it, although its decisions have been defied, there is nothing 
but revolution. The point, however, to be emphasized is that the 
President of the United States has no power of veto upon the Acts 
of any state legislature. Each state is independent and subject only 
to the control of the Supreme Court. The Court, in turn, is subject 
to the Constitution of the United States. It merely decides whether 
a particular Act is in harmony with that Constitution or otherwise. 
It is altogether different in Canada. Under the British North 
America Act of 1867, a Supreme Court was established. This 
Court was clearly modelled on that of the United States. It has 
the same power of deciding as to the constitutional character of any 
Act of the different legislatures. But behind it there lies an appeal 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in London. 
And in addition to this the veto of the Crown is reserved. As to 
the Acts of the Dominion Parliament, the matter is quite clear. 
Sections 55, 56, 57, and 58 of the British North America Act run 
thus :-— 


‘* 55. Where a Bill passed by the House of the Parliament is presented to the 
Governor-General for the Queen’s Assent, he shall declare, according to his 
discretion, but subject to the Provisions of this Act and to Her Majesty’s 
Instructions, either that he assents thereto in the Queen’s Name, or that he 
withholds the Queen’s Assent, or that he reserves the Bill for the Signification 
of the Queen’s Pleasure. 

‘¢56. Where the Governor-General assents to a Bill in the Queen’s Name, he 
shall by the first convenient opportunity send an authentic Copy of the Act to 
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One of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, and if the Queen in Council 
within Two Years after Receipt thereof by the Secretary of State thinks fit to 
disallow the Act, such Disallowance (with a Certificate of the Secretary of State 
of the Day on which the Act was received by him) being signified by the 
Governor-General, by Speech or Message to each of the Houses of the Parlia- 
ment or by Proclamation, shall annul the Act from and after the Day of such 
Signification. 


- 


‘**57. A Bill reserved for the Signification of the Queen’s Pleasure shall not 
haye any Force unless and until within Two Years from the Day on which it 
was presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s Assent, the Governor- 
General signifies, by Speech or Message to each of the Houses of the Parliament 
or by Proclamation, that it has received the Assent of the Queen in Council. 

‘**An Entry of every such Speech, Message, or Proclamation shall be made 
in the Journal of each House, and a Duplicate thereof duly attested shall be 
delivered to the proper Officer to be kept among the Records of Canada.” 
Here, therefore, there can be no mistake. The Queen, acting on 
the advice of English ministers, can veto or disallow any Act of 
the Dominion Parliament. But the question as it affects the 
provincial legislatures is not so clear. In 1869 the question as to 
whether the Governor-General in confirming or disallowing bills 
of the provincial legislatures acted as an Imperial officer, and sub- 
ject to instructions received from the Secretary of State, or whether 
he was bound to be guided by the advice of his Canadian ministers, 
became pressing. In reply toa despatch from Sir John Young, 
dated 11th March, 1869, Lord Granville contended for the right of 
the Crown.' Lord Granville maintained that “in the event of a 
provincial Act being passed which in the opinion of the Governor- 
General was gravely unconstitutional, or in excess of the power of 
the local body, or in violation of the royal instructions for the 
reservation of laws which are objectionable on grounds of Imperial 
policy, he was not at liberty, even on the advice of his ministers, 
to sanction or assent to any such law. If such advice were given it 
would be his duty to withhold his sanction and refer the question 
to the Secretary of State. On the other hand, if he were advised by 
his ministry to disallow any provincial Act as illegal or unconstitu- 
tional it would, in general, be his duty to follow that advice whether 
or not he concurred in that opinion.” This despatch, however, did 
not settle the question. On December 13, 1872, the Lord President 
of the Privy Council addressed a letter to the Secretary of State in 
which he declared that, in his opinion, ‘the power of confirming 
or disallowing provincial Acts is vested by the Statute (ie. the 
British North America Act) in the Governor-General of the 
Dominion of Canada, acting under the advice of his constitutional 
advisers, and that her Majesty in Council has no jurisdiction 
therein.’”? Confusion became worse confounded when on June 30, 
1873, Lord Kimberley, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
declared, in reference to an Act of the New Brunswick Legislature, 


(1) See Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies. Todd. 
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in relation to common schools, ‘‘ This is a matter in which you must 
act on your own individual discretion, and on which you cannot be 
guided by the advice of your responsible ministers.” This position 
of affairs could not endure, and a Committee of the Dominion 
Privy Council appointed to consider it reported, on March 8, 1875, 
that, “In their view of the construction of the British North 
America Act, the Governor-General was required to exercise the 
power of assent or of disallowance to provincial legislative Acts in 
the same manner as he fulfilled other functions of government ; 
that is to say, upon the advice of his ministers.’ Lord Carnarvon, 
who succeeded Lord Kimberley, hesitated to accept this decision, 
and pleaded for a legal decision from the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. But, under the guidance of Mr. Blake, who was 
then Minister of Justice, the Dominion Government remained firm, 
and matters stand to-day exactly where they stood when Lord 
Carnarvon suggested a legal decision on the point. The point is 
still unsettled and undecided. As a matter of fact, however, no 
Governor-General has ever vetoed or sought to veto any provincial 
Act without the concurrence of his ministers. And so the question 
has not arisen in a practical shape, necessitating a legal decision. 
It is curious that the Home Rule Bill of 1886 also left the ques- 
tion of the veto in a doubtful position. Now the Irish demand 
is on all fours with the case sought to be made for the Cana- 
dian provincial assemblies. Mr. Parnell’s position on this point 
recently admitted of little doubt. He contended for the veto 
of the Crown on the acts of the Irish legislature, but only on the 
advice of Irish ministers. His successors have not swerved from this 
position. And for those who believe in Home Rule, subject to the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, the point is an interesting 
and important one. It is quite clear that the Canadian claim con- 
ceded, the Queen and her English ministers would have no power 
over the provincial legislatures of Canada. Of course, independent 
of the question of the veto, there is what jurists call the “ ultimate 
right’’ of legislation in the Imperial Parliament. This right is 
undoubted. The Imperial Parliament can legislate for any portion 
of the Empire at any time. And an Act of the Imperial Parliament 
would over-ride all local legislation. This right of ultimate legis- 
lation is one thing. The exercise of such a right is another and a 
different thing. Mr. Redmond, however, demands that this ultimate 
right as regards Ireland shall exist alongside of a solemn legislative 
declaration that it will never be used whilst the Irish Parliament is 
in existence. The Irish demand, therefore, comes to this: The Irish 
leaders desire the position of the provincial legislatures of Canada 
as regards the veto, whilst they claim that the ultimate right of the 


(1) See Nineteenth Century for October, 1892. 
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Imperial Parliament to legislate for Ireland shall be reduced to a 
nullity. Where the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament comes 
in here is the question. But this extraordinary demand is also at 
variance with an essential feature of the Canadian system. Under 
the British North America Act any minority feeling aggrieved by 
any act of the Provincial Legislatures may appeal to the Dominion 
Government. At the present moment this right is being pressed by 
the Roman Catholics of Manitoba, and on a question of great public 
interest. It appears that when the Act of Confederation was 
passed certain existing rights as regards schools were guaranteed. 
In other words, the separate or denominational school system, where 
it existed, was not to be interfered with. When Manitoba came 
into the Confederation in 1875 this right was taken for granted. 
But some time ago the Manitoba Legislature passed a measure 
abolishing the separate schools, and established everywhere the 
Public or State school. The Roman Catholics challenged the 
validity of the Act before the Supreme Court, and it was declared 
unconstitutional, i.c., at variance with the rights guaranteed to the 
minority on their entrance into the Confederation. An appeal was 
taken to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and, largely, 
as I understand, on the meaning to be attached to the word “ prac- 
tice,’ the decision of the Canadian Court was reversed, and the Act 
accordingly took effect. An Irish minority under the Bill of 1886 
would have had no such rights. But the privileges of the Roman 
Catholic minority were by no means exhausted by the legal pro- 
cedure I have described. Upper Canada is convulsed with the 
question, and, under the constitution, the Roman Catholic minority 
in Manitoba has called for the intervention of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. And the Government will in due course have to decide 
whether they will intervene or stand by the doctrine of State rights. 
They allowed the Jesuits’ Estates Act to pass in 1888, not on the 
ground that it was a measure they approved of—no European Govern- 
ment could have approved it—but when intervention was called 
for the Dominion Government decided that the Act affected the 
province of Quebec alone, and was within the doctrine of provincial 
or State rights. The Protestants of Ontario are looking on watch- 
fully to see what Sir John Thompson and his Cabinet will do in this 
matter, purely affecting, as it does, the district of Manitoba. 
But the point of the matter lies in the abundant protection given to 
minorities under the Confederation Act of 1867. The Irish demand 
is the very opposite of all this. Messrs. Healy and Redmond claim 
absolute supremacy for the Irish Parliament. They will hear 
neither of an effective veto nor of the control of the Imperial 
Parliament. They derive no countenance for this claim from 
Canada. 


Ven 
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Whilst the Federal Constitution of Canada is wholly at variance 
with anything ever proposed for Ireland—at variance alike in prin- 
ciple and in detail—there is one analogy existing on Canadian soil 
which sheds a lurid light on the Irish problem. Any one desirous 
to know what Ireland would probably become under Home Rule 
ought to study closely the facts of the province of Quebec. Quebec 
is a perfect object lesson in Home Rule. The province has 1,500,000 
inhabitants. The large, the overwhelming majority of the people 
are French agriculturists. The minority consists mainly of Britons 
engaged in commerce. The education, the wealth, the commerce 
are in the hands of the English. Here, then, as in Ireland, we 
have the two races, and exactly the same conditions and circum- 
stances. The province has a Lieutenant-Governor, a House of Repre- 
sentatives, and a Senate. So it rejoices in Home Rule. This, or 
something like it, Ireland would have under Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posals. And to complete the analogy the Roman Catholic Church 
in Quebec is as powerful, as uncompromising and as dominant as in 
any part of Europe in the Middle Ages. 

In Quebec the Church rules. Ido not mean by this that it is a 
mere Christian institution. It is the political machine of the pro- 
vince. Here, at least, the principles of Archbishop Walsh and 
Dr. Nulty are in full operation. Writing of the capture of the 
province by the Jesuits Mr. Goldwin Smith says :-— 


‘*Ultramontanism has come, and in its van the Jesuit, bearing with him 
the Encyclical and the Syllabus, his own work. Having, besides his surpass- 
ing skill in intrigue, the ecclesiastical influences of the time in his favour, he 
captures the Episcopate, fills the Church with his spirit, extends his empire 
on all sides. From his own pulpit, or through the lips of bishops who speak as 
he prompts, he denounces Gallicanism as a pestilent error, brands Liberal 
Catholicism as invidious poison, reasserts in the language of the Encyclical 
the medizeyal claims of the Papacy to dominate over conscience and over the 
civil power, scornfully repels the idea that the priest is to confine himself to 
the sacristy, claims for him the right of interference with elections, the censor- 
ship of literature and the public Press. Against Protestantism and its pre- 
tended rights he proclaims open war; it has no rights, he says; it is merely a 
triumphant imposture; no religion has any right, or ought to be treated by 
the State as having any, but that of Rome. Rome is the rightful sovereign of 
all consciences ; and will again, where she can, assert her authority by the 
same means as before. War is declared against religious liberty, progress, and 
the organic principles of modern civilisation. On such a course the ship of the 
French Church is now steering with the Jesuit at the helm.”! 


This is a vivid picture of the actual situation by one on the spot. 
And it becomes really interesting to inquire what Home Rule, plus 
the domination of the Roman Catholic Church, has done for Quebec, 
and to see what bearing the facts of that province have upon the 
Irish problem. The first thing to be said is that this dual Constitution 
of Home Rule and the Church has not secured purity in politics. I 


(1) Canada and the Canadian Question, pp. 16 and 17. 
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am accustomed to hearing supplications in churches at home for wis- 
dom to be given to our senators. In America they pray for purity 
in politics, The prayers, persistent though they may be, have not 
been answered. And “ boodling,” as it is expressively called, is 
painfully common. The air is full of it. The best men will not 
touch politics. And this is pre-eminently the case in the province 
of Quebec. Things are bad enough when charges are made against 
a Prime Minister and when his own party unite to drive him from 
office. Then what has been the effect of this dual system of govern- 
ment upon the people? Has it made them prosperous and enter- 
prising? Contented the French habitant may be—prosperous or 
enterprising he is not. In the first place the education of the pea- 
santry is of the most rudimentary character. Its main ingredient is 
catechetical instruction. The Church in Quebec believes and acts 
upon the late Cardinal Cullen’s idea, viz., that it is a mistake to 
over-educate the poor.' The chances of such a people are, therefore, 
not very bright to start with. In the second place the peasantry 
are mainly poor—as poor as the Irish cottier farmer. They belong 
to the old school. They spin their own wool; they grow their own 
food ; they sell the overplus. They lead simple and, let me add, 
seemingly contented lives. The agitator has no existence amongst 
them. No Canadian Wm. O’Brien has ever appeared. No Plan of 
Campaign has ever been broached. The Church for these people is 
everything. And although they may be poor the Church is rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

Wherever you go, no matter how poor the village, there you will 
find a palatial church and a great convent, just asin Ireland. Under 
an old privilege the Church tithes the income of every Roman 
Catholic farmer. It also legally assesses him in the matter of 
church buildings, and the assessment ranks as an unregistered mort- 
gage on the land. In fact the surplus of the peasant goes to the 
Church. It leaves him little or nothing for the state. He pays 
little or no taxes. Church property is also everywhere exempt 
from taxation, and the Englishry, who have no more control over the 
Government than they have over the planet Mars, pay five-sixths 
of the provincial taxes. After M. Mercier’s downfall, and the 
deficiency arising out of his tenure of office, came to be made up, 
the Government dare not impose a general tax upon the whole com- 
munity for this purpose. They did a much simpler thing—they made 
a raid on the commercial classes of Montreal. They imposed a 
special tax on commercial companies, and so the Englishry had to 
bear the entire cost of a policy for which they had not the slightest 
responsibility. Those who were responsible went scot free. If this 
is done in Quebec may it not be done in Ireland? May not Belfast 


(1) See Cardinal Cullen’s evidence, Powis Commiss ‘cn, 1 
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and Ulster be made to pay for the folly or worse of Dublin and 
Connaught? Third, has this system of Government made the 
people loyal and contented? It is not easy to answer this. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith clearly does not believe in the loyalty of the French 
province. He says: 

‘*M. Honore Mercier has risen to lead Ultramontanism and Nationalism 
combined, and has been raised by their joint forces to the Premiership of the 
province, while the old Conservative, or Bleu party, which corresponded to 
the Gallican party in the Church, has suffered a complete overthrow. M. 
Mercier proclaims himself the devout liegeman of the Pope, wears a papal 
decoration on his breast, seeks the papal blessing before going into an election 
contest, champions all ecclesiastical claims, restores the Jesuits to their estates, 
and boasts to a great Roman Catholic assemblage at Baltimore that he has 
thereby redressed the wrong done by George III. At the same time he ayows 
his nationalism in language that makes British ears tingle. At the unveil- 
ing of a joint memorial to Brebeauf, the French martyr, and Jacques Cartier, 
the French discoverer, he bids the Red and Bleu party of Quebec blend their 
ensigns in the Tricolour. He celebrates his political victory in a hall profusely 
decorated with French flags, whilst only one Dominion flag was to be seen. 
‘Gentlemen,’ he says, ‘that flag you know—it is the national flag. The 
Government which you have you know—it is the national Government.’ ” 

Acute observers, however, on the other side, maintain that the 
French Catholics are perfectly loyal. The Church, they point out, 
has privileges which it would not and could not possess as a State in 
the American Union. Similarly, as regards the French language— 
it has a privilege which would be destroyed by annexation. And so 
it is said, that with the Church on the side of loyalty, all is secure. 
Time alone can solve the problem. But I should not say there was 
much loyalty for its own sake in Quebec. 

Here, however, is a province under the British flag with the iden- 
tical conditions of Irish life. The Unionist contention is that an Irish 
Parliament would be controlled by the Roman Catholic Church. This 
is beyond all question the case in Quebec. Cardinal Taschereau is 
infinitely more powerful in his palace than M. Chapleau can pretend 
to be at Government House, infinitely more powerful than M. 
Taillon and his Cabinet. And if after long years, as the nett 
result of this dual form of government, we find corruption in high 
places, ‘‘boodling” reduced to a svience, the provincial debt rolling up, 
the Exchequer empty, education little short of a farce, the British 
element being squeezed out, a stationary population outside the 
towns, the Englishry paying five-sixths of the taxation, with no 
control over the Government, and a Church rich, arrogant and power- 
ful in the midst of a poor people—what, I ask, in the face of all this, 
are we to say ? 

Surely one Quebec is enough for the nineteenth century. Why 
run the risk of establishing another in Ireland? The object lesson 
is plain enough. 

In regard to another claim of the Irish party, the control of the 
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judiciary and police, the American continent gives us some indirect 
guidance. So far as Canada is concerned the claim receives no sup- 
port. The provincial legislatures have nowhere either the appoint- 
ment or control of the judiciary. This is in the hands of the 
Dominion Government. They appoint not aione the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. They appoint the judges for Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitcba, and the Maritime Provinces. And, so far as I 
could learn, the right to do so has never been challenged or con- 
tested. In the United States things are different. Each State of 
the Union has control of its judiciary. And in some States, Massa- 
chusetts for example, the appointments are for life. In others they 
are merely fora term. I should hope, however, that no one pro- 
poses to bring down the judiciary of Ireland to the level of that of 
any of the American States. And if the precedent of Canada is to 
be relied upon it is against the Irish claim. 

As regards the police the lesson is very plain. There are just two 
cities wholly under the control of the Irish population in America, 
viz., Boston and New York. In these two cities the Irish race has 
had the fullest opportunity of showing what it can do in local self- 
government. Not that the Irish are in a numerical majority in 
either city. They are nowhere in this position. But they are solid, 
active, and possess the political instinct. Their opponents are inactive, 
disgusted with politics, and divided. Therefore the Irish rule. The 
result is a curious commentary upon the boasted capacity of that 
Irish race about which Messrs. Davitt and O’Brien are so eloquent. 
During my visit to Boston in January last Governor Russell opened 
the session of the Massachusetts Legislature by a speech of great 
eloquence and power. In the course of his observations the honour- 
able gentleman referred regretfully to what he called “ the missing 
link in the chain of self-government in Massachusetts.” What 
constituted the missing link? It turned out to be that the great 
city of Boston, the seat of the Legislature, with a population of half 
a million people, had not the control of its own police force. Every- 
where else in the commonwealth the local authority had control 
of the peace officers. In Boston, a commission appointed by the 
Governor had the control. Why this difference? The answer is 
most suggestive, and is a fine commentary upon American approval 
of Irish Home Rule. It would appear that in 1885 the Irish first 
carried the city and an Irish Roman Catholic Mayor was for the 
first time installed as Mayor of Boston. The office was won after a 
fair stand up fight it may be said, and what then? I do not know 
how the battle was fought and won; but the fact is that when the 
American citizens found that the Irish had secured the City Hall 
they promptly petitioned the State Legislature to remove the 
control of the police from the mayor. The State Legislature listened 
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to the petition and acceded to its prayer. This is the plain Eng- 
lish of a most significant fact. Irish Home Rule in the abstract is 
all very fine. It is a serviceable cry for the politicians, and it har- 
monises with general American ideas. But the Bostonians objected 
to the application of the principle in the concrete. They were not 
prepared to place either the peace or the property of that great city 
in Irish hands. A curious commentary this upon American ideas 
of Irish Home Rule. 

New York is the other city where Irish influence is in the ascen- 
dant. It is in the ascendant because of the apathy, indifference, 
and disgust of the other elements which make up New York society. 
And on no single occasion during my two months on the American 
Continent did I hear a good word said of the civic government of 
New York. On the contrary it was invariably given up as wholly 
bad and disgracefully corrupt. Tammany was over everything. And 
“never morning wore to evening,” that some dozen newspapers 
did not ring the changes on the rascality of everybody connected 
with the city government. Notorious swindlers, men charged with 
crime and acquitted on the ground of “emotional insanity,” hold or 
have held office in spite of the vehement onslaught of the Press. 
These men are openly named in the newspapers. Their crimes are 
charged against them openly ; and, although the courts are open, no 
answer is made. Saloons are authorised to keep open all night, 
notoriously to secure the liquor vote. The police force, admirable 
against a mob, winks hard at the saloon and the gambling hell, and 
so on, and so on. New York in this respect is a disgrace to the 
United States. It is admitted to be so. And the invariable excuse 
is—the Irish vote ! 

On one point I found opinion unanimous throughout the United 
States. Intelligent Americans were everywhere clear that their 
constitution offered far more protection to property than that of 
England. And they are right. Democratic as the form of govern- 
ment is in the United States, the constitution is Conservative to a 
degree. The Irish Land Act of 1881, for example, could not have 
been passed by any State legislature, or, for that matter, by Con 
gress itself. It might, indeed, have been passed ; but the Supreme 
Court would have declared that it infringed upon property and upon 
free contract between man and man, and they would have set it 
aside as unconstitutional and of no effect. It is doubtful whether 
even the Land Purchase Acts could have been passed. The fact is 
that property is protected by triple bars of brass, against which 
no agitation can prevail. And the reasons for this are obvious. In 
England political privilege-and power were for centuries confined to 
a class—those who held property ; no special protection was there- 
fore necessary. But the spread of the democratic spirit has widened 
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the political circle, and we have broadened slowly down from prece- 
dent to precedent until we have reached all but universal suffrage 
without any protection whatever, save the good sense of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. In the United States they commenced with the people ; 
and much as they professed to trust them, the framers of the 
American Constitution took good care to hedge round property and 
liberty with absolute safeguards at every step. Socialism has, 
therefore, a poor chance in the States. Every man who has a dollar 
invested feels that it is his own. And he knows that no politician, 
and no set of politicians, can get at it unless by indirect means. The 
protection afforded to liberty and property in the United States is a 
great and pregnant fact. Mr. Gladstone is going to give Ireland a 
new constitution. He proposes to place the power of government 
in the hands of men whose record he has himself described as 
“marching through plunder and rapine.” Suppose, for example, the 
right hon. gentleman wrote into this new constitution the counter- 
part of what exists in the States as regards property and free con- 
tract. Suppose he said what the framers of the American Consti- 
tution said—that contracts must be sacred, that the State must not 
countenance any form of religion, and that, therefore, education 
must be secular—I wonder what Archbishop Walsh and Mr. Healy 
would say ? I know what the Irish Nationalist peasant in the north 
thinks about Home Rule. During my last election I,had frequent 
occasion to extol the Unionist policy of Land Purchase. The shrewd 
Ulster Scot was, however, always anxious to know what number of 
years’ purchase he was going to pay for the land. This was what I 
never could tell him. But I well remember an Irish Nationalist 
somewhere about Ballygawley solving the problem by declaring that 
if the Home Rulers won the election the Protestant farmers would 
get their land for seven years’ purchase of the judicial rent. This is 
the central idea of Home Rule in the peasant mind. What if it 
were met by the American plan of holding all property sacred ? 
How many Home Rulers would be left ? 

On the American Continent it is wonderful to realise how keenly 
interested: people everywhere are in the Old Country. Nota few I 
met were honestly alarmed for the future of the Old Land. We 
were moving so fast, and, as they thought, so recklessly that they 
feared the ‘‘ shooting Niagara”’ process. They altogether left out 
of account the great qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race—the saving 
common-sense which has stood the people in good stead on so many 
occasions of peril. As to Home Rule, both in the States and in 
Canada, there was everywhere the disposition to accept the principle 
of self-government. Every nation is apt to think its own form of 
government the best, and to wonder why it should not be generally 
adopted. But when probed, I hardly ever found this feeling carry- 
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ing people beyond local self-government. And so worthless and 
poisoned is the American Press that most people heard with astonish- 
ment that a Local Government Bill on the lines of the measures 
passed for England and Scotland had been scornfully rejected by 
the Irish members and by the Gladstonian party. Ata great meet- 
ing in the Boston Music Hall I was, when describing this measure, 
gleefully asked by an Irishman why I had not voted for it! Such 
is the knowledge of Irish affairs on the other side of the Atlantic. 
In Canada, which has eight parliaments for a population of five 
millions, the people are rapidly coming to the conclusion that they 
can have too much of an expensive luxury. In 1867, and but for 
Quebec, the union would have been legislative, and not federal. The 
interests of Quebec prevailed. The idea of the Church in Quebec 
surrendering its privileges to join in a legislative union with one Par- 
liament could not be entertained, and the federal system was adopted. 
Why should Ulster be coerced into an arrangement from which 
Quebec was saved ? Or what would be said if if were proposed to 
place Protestant Ontario under a big Roman Catholic Quebec ? 
What is this, after all, but the Ulster problem? Already the 
Maritime Provinces are talking of amalgamating their three Legis- 
latures. In other provinces it is proposed to abolish the Second 
Chamber ; and the feeling gains ground that the federal system 
involves too many ridicylous and costly assemblies. But that can be 
said of the Canadian Confederation which cannot be said of the Irish 
proposals. It was entered into with the loyal and hearty acquiescence 
of the whole people. If there had been a hostile minority, such as 
exists in Ireland, confederation would have been an impossibility. 
T. W. Russet. 
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THE DREAM AS A REVELATION. 


In the history of human ideas we meet with two opposite views of 
the nature and significance of dreaming. The one attributes to ita 
degree of intelligence, of insight into things, vastly superior to that 
of waking cognition. The extreme form of this idea invested the 
vision of the night with the awful dignity of a supernatural revela- 
tion. The other view goes to the opposite extreme, and dismisses 
dream-experiences as so much intellectual fooling, as 
‘** Children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantasy.” 

The modern scientific theory of dreaming may be said to combine 
and to reconcile these antagonistic ideas. It recognises and seeks to 
account for the irrational side of dream-life. At the same time it 
regards this life as an extension of human experience, as a revela- 
tion of what would otherwise have never been known. 

According to this theory, the form of mental activity which sur- 
vives during sleep is made what it is by the very special cerebral 
conditions of the sleeping state itself. What these conditions pre- 
cisely are physiology cannot as yet tell us, though it is probable that 
they consist in the main in a greatly retarded circulation in the fine 
blood-vessels of the brain, and in a resulting increase of pressure on 
the nervous substance. This new state of things excludes the 
perfect normal action of the brain as a whole, and asa connected 
system of organs. It reduces the complexity of this normal action 
to a comparative simplicity, a restricted or isolated functioning of 
particular brain-tracts, which tracts happen to be stimulated during 
sleep, whether directly as the result of some agency supplied by a 
particular local condition of the blood, or indirectly through the 
action of stimuli on the peripheral sense-organs. 

As a result of this altered state of the ‘organs of mind” we get 
a new pattern of mental experience. The complicated web of 
thought and feeling of waking hours becomes simplified. In place 
of a fullreflective consciousness we have a rudimentary, fragmentary 
consciousness. In this respect the mental phenomena of natural 
sleep are analogous to that greatly restricted pattern of conscious- 
ness which is brought about by the hypnotic trance, as also to those 
truncated forms of consciousness which result from certain varieties 
of brain disease, involving the suppression of the functional activities 
of particular cerebral regions. 

It seems natural at first to think of this transition from waking to 
sleeping consciousness as a degradation, as a reversion to a primitive 
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infantile type of psychosis, in which sensation and its immediate 
offspring, sensuous imagination, are uncontrolled by the higher 
later-acquired functions— rational reflection, moral self-control. 
There is, no doubt, a certain appropriateness in this way of envisag- 
ing our dreams. There is a good deal of the naiveté of the child in 
our ways of conceiving of things and of feeling about things during 
sleep. On entering dreamland we leave much of the later and 
maturer intelligence behind us, and survey the spectacle with the 
pristine directness, with the pure elemental emotions of little 
children. 

Yet the change from waking to sleeping consciousness is less 
simple than the figure of retrogression from mature to infantile 
experience would suggest. Even the process of mental dissolution 
brought about by brain disease cannot, it is said, be accurately 
described as a mere removal of the higher and later acquired 
functions. And it is still less true of the reduction of conscious- 
ness during sleep. The dream may be a weakened mental activity, 
but it is a weakened activity of a mature mind, of a mind that has 
been formed by complex human experience. 

The tendency of most persons, I think, is to exaggerate the un- 
doubtedly wide interval which separates the dream and waking 
experience. I was much struck in making some inquiries as to the 
characteristics of people’s dreams at finding a number of my respon- 
dents averring that they never dreamt of the events of real life. No 
doubt there is a considerable rupture of continuity between waking 
and sleeping. Yet my own observations, carried on for some years, 
lead me to think that recent impressions, often those of the evening 
before, have much to do with starting the currents of dream-activity. 
Here is an example that might, I am sure, be easily multiplied. 

The evening preceding the dream I called on a friend who 
pointed out to me an article of mine which had just appeared in 
a magazine. I had been asked by the editor to cut down the 
article, and having been wilful enough to decline I was curious 
to see what the editor had himself done. I was, however, pre- 
vented from seeing by my host who called me into another room. 
Now comes the dream. I was at this very friend’s house, and 
saw the magazine. Carrying out the unaccomplished purpose of 
my waking visit I looked at the last page, into which, as a matter 
of fact, a troublesome six lines or so had overflowed. To my dream- 
mind’s surprise I found the lines still standing. Only there was 
not the big blank below, but more print, an advertisement, I believe, 
which was separated off from the tail of my article by a line of big 
print, ‘ The article ends here.” 

Still more striking than this prolongation of waking experience 
into our dreams is the carrying on of those habits of rational reflect- 
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tion and of moral self-criticism which have become so firmly woven 
into the mental tissue of educated men. It is often said that con- 
science slumbers when we dream. Yet I have in my sleep done a 
wrong action, recognised its wrongness, tried to excuse myself to 
myself, and finally rejected the excuse. Similarly the impulse to 
explain, to understand, frequently reappears in the dream-state. The 
explanation is often fanciful enough, no doubt, yet it is enough to 
show that the dreamer is still ina sense a “ rational animal.” 

A good illustration of such surviving rudimentary ratiocination 
is given by Southey in the account of his dreams. He saw in his 
dream three old ladies of the respectable ages of 102 to 135, Their 
chins had grown very long and were covered with a thick black beard. 
“T thought ” (he adds) “that this curious growth was akin to the 
ligneous fungus which grows upon old wood, as if Nature were thus 
whimsically disposing of materials for which it had no better use.” 
Still more quaint, perhaps, was the mode of dream-inference carried 
out by a lady friend of mine. She dreamt that her dress was covered 
with red halfpenny postage stamps. After vainly trying to get 
them off she bethought her that she must go into court and get 
an order for their removal. The judge gave the order, but added 
smilingly, ‘‘ I don’t see how it can be carried out.”’ 

Yet, as these examples show plainly enough, the dream is the 
outcome of a maimed consciousness. When overtaken by sleep the 
mechanism of mind does not work as a co-ordinated whole, but only 
in a disjointed fashion. The mark of the vigorous, unimpaired 
intelligence is ability to grasp a number of facts at one and the 
same moment. This power is greatly weakened during sleep. I 
once had an uncanny feeling in my sleep that I was clutching some- 
body’s arm. I remembered that I was alone, and racked my brain to 
discover who could be in my bed. On waking, I found that I was 
clasping my right wrist with my left hand. I had in my sleep 
become aware of the sensation in the clutching hand, but was appa- 
rently unequal to giving attention at the same moment to the sensa- 
tion of the clutched hand. I suspect that the common dream 
experience of flying illustrates the same monopoly of consciousness 
by single impressions. Certain sensations, possibly those con- 
nected with the stretching of an arm or leg, or even with the move- 
ments of respiration, start the idea of aerial locomotion, and the idea 
realises itself in its blissful fulness, unchecked by the contradictory 
reports of the other sensations of the moment. 

It is this same limitation of the area of consciousness which gives 
to dreaming its aspect of absurdity. A rational view of things is 
the result of a complex process of reflection, which again depends 
upon the instantaneous reinstatement of a whole cluster of experi- 
ence-products. If, for example, [ happen when awake to see my 
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image in a glass, I instantly check the impulse to take the image for 
my real self by a rapid mental side glance at the cause of the appear- 
ance. Not so when dreaming: the impression now calls up merely 
the first and most obvious suggestion. Like children, we innocently 
take the appearance for what it seems to be. Thus I once dreamt 
that a friend, who, like myself, had been troubled with insomnia, 
approached me and drew a scroll-like curve on my forehead as a 
charm against sleeplessness. I saw but did not feel the gliding 
movement of his fingers over my skin; and this seemed perfectly 
natural and right. It is evident that the impression imaged in this 
dream failed to bring up its complete escort of experiential concomi- 
tants ; either the seeing or the not feeling should have been enough 
in itself to suggest the idea of another’s face, but the corresponding 
cerebral pathways were closed. 

Closely connected with the loss of customary lines of association, 
is the suppression of that co-ordinative function by which impres- 
sions are fitted into a consistent series, into what we understand 
by an intelligible experience. Nothing is more striking in our 
dreams than the kaleidoscopic transformations, the new scene having 
no discoverable relation to its predecessor, yet being confusedly iden- 
tified with it in the jumble of the nocturnal phantasmagoria. I once 
dreamt of seeing an intimate friend of my youth. Moved by a 
childish impulse of tenderness, I put out my hand to touch his face, 
and, lo, I found it to be a mosaic. The impression of the cold hard 
surface in place of the softness and warmth of the skin, brought no 
shock, and what is odd, the initial caressing feeling persisted. One 
may easily see that in this dream the mind had lost its hold on all 
that we mean by the persistence and identity of external objects, 

This simplification of the mature complex pattern of consciousness 
is at the same time a bringing to light of forces and tendencies 
which, under normal circumstances, are hidden under the superincum- 
bent mass of the later and higher acquisitions. The newest concep- 
tion of the brain is of a hierarchy of organs, the higher and later 
evolved seeming to control, and ina measure to repress, the functional 
activities of the lower and earlier. Translated into psychological 
language, this means that what is instinctive, primitive, elemental. 
in our mental life, is being continually overborne by the fruit ot 
experience, by the regulative process of reflection. By throwing 
the higher centres hors de combat you may bring back the earlier 
state of things in which sensation, instinct, and a rudimentary animal 
intelligence have it all their own way. Sleep is one means of stu- 
pefying the supreme controlling organs. Hence in sleep we have a 
reversion to a more primitive type of experience, an upwelling in 
vigorous pristine abundance of sensation and impulse. 

This unveiling during sleep of the more instinctive layers of our 
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mental life may be seen in the leaping forth into full activity 
of some nascent and instantly inhibited impulse of thought or feel- 
ing of the waking hours. Thus a new name through its similarity 
to a familiar one may happen to start a train of ideas, which we at 
once check as irrelevant; or the perception or imagination of a thing 
may rouse a momentary desire which we repress as foolish or wrong. 
The next night these half-formed psychical tendencies, relieved of 
all restraint, work themselves out to their natural issue, and we 
dream irrationally or immorally as the case may be. Nor need the 
impulse thus attaining complete fulfilment in sleep be a degrading 
one. Southey tells us that he dreamt again and again of killing 
Bonaparte. George Sand, when a girl, more girl-like, dreamt that 
she took the tyrant in aerial flight to the top of the cupola of the 
Tuileries and remonstrated with him. We may assume, perhaps, 
that in each case the dream was the expansion and complete deve- 
lopment of a vague fugitive wish of the waking mind. 

And now, perhaps, the reader begins to see how the dream 
becomes a revelation. It strips the ego of its artificial wrappings 
and exposes it in its rude native nudity. It brings up from the dim 
depths of our sub-conscious life the primal, instinctive impulses, and 
discloses to us a side of ourselves which connects us with the great 
sentient world. 

I may illustrate this emergence into the full light of consciousness 
of the deeper and customarily veiled strata of our nature in another 
way. It has often been observed that dreaming stands in a very 
close relation to the bodily life. The sensations by means of which 
we apprehend the existence of the several regions of our organism 
and their varying condition are greatly obscured during waking life 
through the preponderance of the “ objective consciousness,” as it 
has been called, the impressions supplied by external things. In 
sleep, however, this organic sentience grows intense and impressive. 
So much is this the case that some writers would regard dreaming in 
general as a kind of pictorial symbolism into which the exalted 
organic sensibility of sleep projects itself. Thus the frequent dreams 
of water, of burning or freezing, of vast cavernous spaces, of preter- 
natural forms of motion, and so forth, may be supposed to have their 
origin in some altered condition of the bodily organs, giving rise to 
a marked change of organic sensations. 

Here,wagain, we appear to see a reversion to a primitive pheno- 
menon. Absorption in the bodily life is the characteristic of infancy 
before the growing intelligence has been attracted and held by the 
everchanging spectacle of the external world. It is probable that a 
child or an animal feels its hunger with an overpowering intensity 
of sensation, of which grown persons know next to nothing. A 
slight change of temperature is for the infant a stupendous calamity. 
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When asleep we may be said to go back to this primitive animal 
immersion in bodily sensation. The all-important groundwork of 
our life once more engages our thought. We hear the heart beat, 
and feel the incoming and outgoing of the breath; we rejoice with 
the weary limb in its repose, with the chilled extremity warmed by 
an effusion of generous blood, or, on the other hand, suffer with the 
overladen stomach or with the cramp-seized muscle. 

It is possible that this re-immersion during sleep in that primitive 
consciousness which grows out of the nutritive life may have its 
biological utility. When awake we are prevented, partly by the 
multiplex distractions of the situation, partly by the disturbing effect 
of imagination, from getting into close and accurate touch with our 
bodily condition. Hence the difficulty which most people experience 
when called upon in the physician’s consulting room or elsewhere to 
give an account of their sensations. When asleep the curtain is 
withdrawn and we seem to have an immediate awareness of what is 
going on in our interior framework. It has been ingeniously sug- 
gested that, owing to this close rapport between spirit and body in 
sleep, the dream may take on a prophetic function by disclosing to 
the subject the slight initial stages of organic disturbance which 
would otherwise have been overlooked. 

However this may be, our dreams, by restoring the bodily factor 
of consciousness to its primitive supremacy, may properly be described 
as revelations. By noting this aspect of our dreams, we may learn 
much concerning that organic substrate of our conscious personality 
which links us on to the animal series. 

Closely connected with this reinstatement of organic sentience is 
another feature of our dream-life. The impressions which, when 
asleep, we seem to receive threugh our senses from the external 
world are not like waking impressions. The brightness, the expanse 
of diverse colour which greets the eye, the flow of musical sound 
which ravishes the ear, has a new and surpassing intensity and 
delightfulness. The sensuous magic of things never seizes and 
possesses us in waking life as it does in sleep. Here, again, we 
see the effect of simplification. As life progresses our senses become 
sophisticated ; we cannot see the colour of mountain, water, or sky 
for the object which it denotes and into which, in our consciousness, 
it is instantly absorbed. The painter tries to free his eye of these 
trammels, so as to see colour as the child sees it. Yet even he never 
quite succeeds in getting back to the pristine “innocence of the eye” 
as the dreamer gets back. To myself colour and tone not infre- 
quently reveal themselves in sleep with all the luxuriant splendour, 
with the thrilling and entrancing effect, which my memory seems to 
tell me I knew as a child. 

In this intensification of sentient experience we see the dream 
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restoring an otherwise lost part. Such a restoration is further 
effected by revivals of concrete experiences, of what we call me- 
mories. 

I have said that when dreaming we often take up the thread of 
some recent experience. Yet it is indisputable, I think, that after 
we reach a certain age, our dreams have more to do with remote 
than with proximate events. I, at least, quite commonly find my- 
self revisiting former abodes, communing with those long since dead, 
or lost in the shifting crowd of the living. I know men who have a 
recurring form of dream, dating back to adolescence, such as the 
undergoing of an examination, or the sending in of the first picture 
for exhibition. 

More than one writer have testified to the far-reaching action of 
memory in dreaming. Experiences that were totally forgotten in 
the waking state have been distinctly revealed under the hand of the 
wizard Sleep. De Quincey tells us that, in his opium dreams the 
minutest incidents of childhood were often revived, clothed with all 
the evanescent circumstances and accompanying feelings. A well- 
known lady writer informs me that she not long since dreamt that a 
person was talking to her of politics, and remarked that he was a 
Conservative and his colour blue. She thereupon exclaimed, ‘“‘ How 
can that be, when the song goes— 


** «My own blue bell’ ?” 


On waking and recalling the dream, she remembered that this was 
an old electioneering song of her childish days, and gave the colour 
blue to the Liberal candidate. She adds, “I had not thought of 
this song for perhaps forty years or more.” 

It is probable that many of the strange faces, scenes, and occur- 
rences of our dream-life may be handed down from a remote past, 
though not recognised as recollections. M. Maury gives one curious 
example of this. He dreamt that he met a person with features 
quite strange to him, who told him that he had been a friend of his 
father’s. This dream turned out to be a genuine prophecy, for on 
revisiting the home of his childhood he actually met the original of 
the dream-image, who proved to have been his father’s friend, and 
must have been known to himself when a child. I suspect that we 
are much less creators in our dreams than we are apt to suppose, 
and that the rush of apparently new imagery which sometimes 
threatens to whelm the spirit, is but a sudden tidal return of the 
swiftly receding past. 

This reversion of consciousness to the remote half-forgotten past 
finds its explanation in a temporary disabling of that portion of 
brain-function which answers to our later mental acquisitions. 
That when asleep we do forget much of our recent experience is 
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certain. It is quite astonishing to note how profound is the obli- 
vescence of late events, even when dreaming of things which should, 
one supposes, directly remind us of them. This is clearly illustrated 
in our dreams of the dead, in which awareness of the fact of death 
wholly disappears, or reduces itself to a vague feeling of something 
delightfully wonderful in the restored presence. It is this temporary 
withdrawal of the pressure of the newer experiences which allows 
the overlaid strata of old experience to come to light again. If, as 
we have supposed, the brain is a system of, parts, the functional 
activity of any one of which interferes to some extent with the 
complete vigorous activity of the others, we may say that these 
revivals of half-effaced memories is due to the resumption of certain 
forms of cerebral activity which have been obstructed by later 
developed forms. 

We cannot but be reminded here of an analogous phenomenon, 
the reversion of old age to the experiences of early life. According 
to the common hypothesis senility is the first stage of cerebral 
dissolution, in which, reversing the order of evolution, that which is 
last acquired is the first to disappear. The old man does not realise 
and retain the facts of his present surroundings ; and this disabling 
of the brain for newer modes of functional activity brings with it a 
reinvigoration of the older and partially suspended modes. Sleep 
does for us temporarily what old age does permanently: it cuts us 
off from the fulness of the present, and so allows us to drift back 
into the past. 

In the case of many persons, for a certain period at least, this 
reversion in dreaming tothe experience of early life is recurrent and 
habitual. To this extent dreams constitute a second revived life, 
which intersects and interrupts our normal waking life. 

Here we find the dream touching analogically another and 
more distinctly abnormal region of human experience. Psychology 
has of late occupied itself much with the curious phenomena of 
double or alternating personality. By this is meant the recurrent 
interruption of the normal state by the intrusion of a secondary 
state, in which the thoughts, feelings, and the whole personality be- 
come other than they were. This occasional substitution of a new for 
the old self is somtimes spontaneous, the result of brain-trouble ; 
sometimes it is artificially brought about in specially susceptible 
persons by hypnotizing them. In the hypnotic trance it is possible 
to blot out from the subject’s mind all that has occurred in his expe- 
rience since a particular date and, in this way to restore the childish 
self. In the case of certain hysterical subjects, the hypnotic trance 
may disinter more than one abnormal personality which are buried 
and forgotten during the normal state. 

There are, no doubt, important points of difference between the 
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abnormal perturbation of the whole pattern of consciousness and the 
comparatively normal mutations introduced by sleep. Thus it is 
noteworthy that, in the former, memory of the primary normal state 
persists in the secondary state, but not vice versd; whereas in the 
case of natural sleep, as we have seen, we only retain a-very frag- 
mentary recollection of waking experience, and, on the other hand, 
may succeed after waking in recalling whole tracts of our dream- 
experience. Nevertheless, the points of resemblance between the 
two orders of phenomena are striking and suggestive. In the transi- 
tion from waking to sleeping, as also in that from the normal to the 
pathological state of the hysterical patient, there is a large efface- 
ment of factors of ordinary consciousness. Thus in natural sleep 
there is a considerable diminution of sensibility to external sense- 
stimuli, and also a blotting out of many pages of memory; and 
a loss of sensibility (anesthesia) and of memory (amnesia) are pro- 
minent features and determining conditions of abnormal transforma- 
tions of personality. In both cases we probably have to do with a 
temporary suppression of certain important constituents in the 
complex action of the brain, which suppression, through a removal 
of “inhibitions,” produces an exaltation of the remaining functional 
activities. 

The proposition that the soundest of men undergo changes of 
personality may well strike the reader as paradoxical ; yet the para- 
dox is only on the surface. Although we talk of ourselves as single 
personalities, as continuing to be the same as we were, a little thought 
suffices to show that this is not absolutely true. Just as our bodily 
framework undergoes material re-formation, so the pattern of our 
consciousness is ever being re-formed and transformed. As the years 
go by old fancies, beliefs, emotions tend to drop out and new ones to 
take their place. I may dimly remember the fact that as a youth I 
felt about nature, music, religious subjects in a particular way, but I 
know I do not now feel in this way. Under the conditions of a 
happy development these changes are gradual, though most of us 
probably can refer a part of them to memorable crises, catastrophic 
shocks in our experience. However this be, when we sit down and 
quietly glance back over the succession of our years, we may see that 
by making the interval wide enough we confront what is, in a 
large part of its characteristic modes of consciousness, a new, a 
foreign personality. 

Now our dreams are a means of conserving these successive per- 
sonalities. When asleep we go back to the old ways of looking at 
things and of feeling about them, to impulses and activities which 
long ago dominated us, in a way which seems impossible in the 
waking hours, when the later self is in the ascendant. In this way 
the rhythmic change from wakefulness to sleep effects a recurrent 
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reinstatement of our “dead selves,” an overlapping of the successive 
personalities, the series of whose doings and transformations con- 
stitutes our history. 

There is one other way in which dreams may become an unveiling 
of what is customarily hidden, viz., by giving freer play to indi- 
vidual characteristics and tendencies. It is a commonplace that our 
highly artificial form of social life tends greatly to restrict the sphere 
of individuality. Our peculiar tendencies get sadly crossed and 
driven back in the daily collision with our surroundings. Much 
that is deepest and most vital in us may in this way be repressed 
and atrophied. The particular personality which we have developed, 
which is all that our friends know of us, is a kind of selection from 
among many possible personalities, a selection effected by the pecu- 
liar conditions of our “ environment.” 

Now these undeveloped, rudimentary selves belong to the hidden 
substrata of our mental being. Hence, according to what has been 
said above, they are very apt to disclose themselves when sleep has 
stupefied the dominant personality. A friend of mine tells me, and I 
believe him, that he is perfectly matter-of-fact and unimaginative 
during the waking state, but that when asleep he indulges in the 
wildest flights of fancy. Thus he once dreamt of visiting the 
Crystal Palace with some friends, of their all leaving their bodies 
outside, and of his finding, on going out, that somebody had gone 
off with his body. In another dream he met a stranger to whom he 
felt strongly attracted, and was afterwards told that the interesting 
person was himself as he was to be three years hence. Such quaint 
freaks of phantasy in one habitually unimaginative seem to point to 
the existence of germs of faculty which have never in this limited 
world of ours found their external developing conditions, their 
proper nutritive soil. 

Such considerations suggest that Shakspeare was not in his pro- 
foundest philosophical mood when he made Mercutio attribute to the 
courtier, to the parson, to the soldier, and so forth, dreams which 
merely reflect their daily passions and pursuits. There is no doubt 
that our particular mode of life, our habitual directions of thought 
and purpose, influence the currents of nocturnal fancy. Yet their 
influence is only one of the factors which combine to impress the 
individual stamp on a man’s dreams. The personality of each one 
of us is a much deeper and more complex thing than the well- 
defined character, made up at most of some half-a-dozen distinctive 
traits, which is so neatly ticketed and pigeon-holed by his acquaint- 
ance. We are capable of emotions, of aspirations, of lines of intel- 
lectual activity, which are quite foreign to our everyday surroundings 
and occupations, and for which our most intimate friend would not 
give us credit. When dreaming, these germinal capacities for other 
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modes of life than the one the fates have allotted us have their 
passing hour, and may sometimes astonish our poor dorné common- 
place selves by suddenly leaping to the height of glorious achieve- 
ment. 

It would seem then, after all, that dreams are not the utter 
nonsense they have been said to be by such authorities as Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, and Milton. The chaotic aggregations of our night- 
fancy have a significance and communicate new knowledge. Like 
some letter in cipher, the dream-inscription when scrutinised closely 
loses its first look of balderdash and takes on the aspect of a serious, 
intelligible message. Or, to vary the figure slightly, we may say 
that, like some palimpsest, the dream discloses beneath its worthless 
surface-characters traces of an old and precious communication. 

I am well aware that most of this unveiling of the self is unplea- 
sant and humiliating, and I am not surprised that sober-minded 
men should dismiss dreams from their mind as quickly as possible. 
Yet our slight study of the phenomena suggests that this is by no 
means necessary. If now and again we catch ourselves when asleep 
supinely obeying some gross instinct we light at other times on 
worthier selves. We do better things as well as worse things in 
our dreams than we are wont to do in the waking state. The 
stripping off of life’s artificial swathings, if it sometimes gives too 
lively play to appetite, will also give free bound to some nobler 
impulse, as the perfect candour, the unstinting generosity of youth. 

Whatever the moral dignity of these dream-disclosures may be, 
there is no doubt as to their having at their best a high hedonic and 
esthetic value. In the revival of young experience, the delicious 
fulness of childish sensation, the dreamer may be said to enjoy a 
prolongation of life’s golden prime. He sees things with the glad 
dilated eyes of the child artist, and feels once more the masterful 
spell of earth’s beauty. 

In truth, so real and precious a gain in esthetic enjoyment may 
come to us through this channel, that we need not wonder at poets 
considering by what means they might best extend the region of 
bright, joyous dream. In this age, too, when men purposely set 
themselves to escape for the nonce from the melancholy of years by 
trying to revive jaded sensation at the fount of boyish literature, 
there would seem to be a peculiar appropriateness in cultivating the 
neglected fields of dreamland. 

The pessimist tells us that the world is growing sadder and sadder 
as it sees through its happy illusions. This announcement sounds 
so doleful just because the author has omitted to add that men may 
go on drawing comfort and refreshment from illusions after they 
have been recognised. We can still get a delicious thrill out of a 
good story or a fine dramatic show, even though we abandoned the 
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simple belief in their full reality with our first years. In our dreams 
we attain to a more perfect state of illusion than when we half lose 
ourselves over a novel or before the stage of a theatre. Indeed, from 
a philosophical point of view, it is difficult to say in what respect a 
dream is less a direct apprehension of the real than a perception of 
waking life. This being so, what does it matter that when we are 
illumined by the cold, penetrating light of day we see our dreams to 
be pretty unsubstantial bubbles, the creations of a sportive brain ? 
Such intervals of scientific disillusion need not deter the wise man 
from repairing to the nocturnal phantasmagoria as a source of pre- 
ternatural delight, as an outlet from the narrow and somewhat 
gloomy enclosure of the matter-of-fact world, giving swift transition 
into the large and luminous spaces of the imagination. 
James SULLY. 
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THE COLLEGE OF FRANCE. 


THERE are men in all times who have an intuition of human pro- 
gress, who are able to single out the commencement of the right 
path among the numberless roads of error. Of such men consisted 
the little band of scholars who at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century were the pioneers of an institution which now occupies a 
unique position in the world. 

To appreciate the difficulties with which these men had to con- 
tend and to form a correct idea of the genesis of the movement, it 
is necessary to glance at the conditions of the times. 

The College of France had its birth at that critical period when 
Europe was awakening to the new life of the Renaissance. The 
cumbersome paraphernalia of the scholastic methods was becoming 
inadequate to meet the intellectual wants of France. The famous 
trivium of the Schoolmen, with its limited trinity of subjects, was 
proving itself too artificial to remain unchallenged. It had served 
too long as a cloak for ignorance and empiricism; fresh light was 
needed and independent scholarship was ready to offer it. The 
University which for three centuries previously had attracted 
students from every part of the Continent when learning was in 
clerical hands, was beginning to lose its reputation. Its doctors no 
longer attracted the immense audiences of their predecessors, for 
their teaching had grown obsolete, and the students of the period 
sought newer modes of thought and wider fields of search. The 
different colleges of the University being governed by the Sorbonne, 
no innovations could take place in them without its sanction, and the 
prestige of their ancient fame had made the Sorbonnists extremely 
arrogant as well as heedless of the changes which were taking place 
in other countries. They were, indeed, less enterprising than the 
popes, for notwithstanding all that has been said of the part played 
by the Papacy in the Renaissance, it is undeniable that Greek and 
Oriental languages were being taught at Rome by Papal authority, 
both at the College of Sapienza and at the school of young Greek, 
which Leo X. himself instituted. Long before also, under 
Clement V., the Council of Vienne had decreed the creation of 
chairs of Oriental languages which, however, were never instituted, 
probably from the difficulty of finding occupants in the early part 
of the fourteenth century. The Paris professors were content to 
remain inactive without making any attempt to follow such good 
examples, and when Francis I. began to reign, their ignorance of 
Greek and Hebrew was very great. Of Homer, Aschylus, and 
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Sophocles they knew nothing, but Aristotle was known to them by 
Latin translations, and his system of philosophy, being recognised 
as harmless by the Faculty of Theology, constituted their chief 
pride, although they knew it indifferently and expounded it badly. 
Aristotle was a tradition, and for two centuries no degrees had been 
granted by the University to those who had not made themselves 
proficient in the dpyavov—the only portion of Aristotle’s works 
with which they were familiar. The profession of teaching had 
become crowded with men whose attainments were no longer worthy 
to command the high emoluments which they exacted for an unne- 
cessarily long course of studies. Many of them confined their 
labours to presiding at public competitions, deputing the work of 
tuition to badly paid subordinates, while they led a life of ease in 
ermine-trimmed gowns and in the enjoyment of many privileges. 
Towards the Papal See they behaved almost with indifference, and 
when the Concordate was entered into between Leo X. and the 
King, they refused to recognise it." Their allegiance to the 
Pontiff was confined to matters of doctrine, and they were unwilling 
to extend it to any change which affected their material interests, 
preferring to remain entrenched behind a formidable array ot 
special charters which had been lavished upon them by popes and 
kings for centuries. I have not found that a careful perusal of all 
their pompous Latinity leads to any other conclusion than that the 
chief aim of the University from the beginning of the sixteenth to 
the end of the eighteenth century was to guard its privileges as 
jealously as possible and to fiercely oppose all who in any way 
interfered with its prerogatives, whether Jesuits, Lutherans, here- 
tics, or innovators. 

This then was the declining state of the University of Paris when 
Budé, the King’s librarian, principally seconded by Etienne Poucher, 
the archbishop, who seems to have been more liberal-minded than 
his colleagues, called the attention of Francis to the College, which 
had recently been established at Louvain under the patronage of the 
great Erasmus, for the purpose of teaching by more perfect methods 
than had hitherto been known, even in the Low Countries—Latin, 
‘Greek, and Hebrew.” The King was generally as ready to adopt a 
mew idea as he was to tire of it after he had adopted it; but he was 
anxious to be known as a patron of learning and he took an interest 
in the subject, promising his aid in the foundation of a similar 
college in Paris. 

(1) “. . . . videre est anno 1517 Academiam Parisiensem libertatibus ecclesie galli- 
cane maxime addictam, summis viribus eniti, ut articuli de clero clerique disciplina 


inter Franciscum et Leonem X nuper compositi quod Concordatum nuncupant, supremsz 


curiz auctoritate neque approbentur neque promulgentur.’’—Jourdain, Index chronologious 
chartarum. 


(2) Le Collége des Trois Langues. 
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But amid the difficulties of the times, in the disastrous state of the 
finances caused by the Italian war, his acts were not always in 
accordance with his wishes ; in fact, they often took a very opposite 
direction, and, if the portrait which Michelet gives of him be true, 
he was utterly wanting in the strength of purpose required for the 
pursuance of such a scheme as the new College which, after all, he 
seemed only to have wished for in a timid, half-hearted way. He 
was frightened, also, at the rapid strides which the Reformation was 
taking, ard did not venture to aid it by a too open recognition of 
liberal studies, notwithstanding all the promises he made by acts 
and charters. It is, however, just to him to notice that from one 
motive or another he did not regret the proposal and he did it the 
honour of reflecting upon it for ten years. 

The idea had taken root in the minds of men possessed of more 
tenacity than the irresolute monarch—men who knew the necessities 
of the times and the inferiority of what the University had to offer 
to meet them. They never wearied until, in 1530, the King was 
induced to appoint four professors, whom he chose without reference 
to their University degrees, for some had none, but for the special 
knowledge they were known to possess of Greek, Oriental languages, 
and mathematics. He called this nucleus of the greater college, 
which he hoped to found some day, by various names, amongst 
which were “ Royal readers,” “ Royal interpreters,” ‘‘ King’s readers 
in the University of Paris,” and there was even a “ Greek writer ” 
attached to his person, though what his functions were it is difficult 
to say. 

Numerous overtures had been made to Erasmus to undertake the 
rectorship, but he was either too highly paid by Charles V. or too 
well informed of the emptiness of the French treasury. He hesitated 
for a long time and then finally declined when he saw the progress 
of the Reformation and the increasing hostility of the Sorbonne. 
In the strict sense of the word, the newly appointed professors were 
peripatetic, for no house was assigned to them. They were obliged 
to deliver their lectures in hospitable colleges and, in some instances, 
at street corners—a fact which has been humorously alluded to by 
Rabelais,’ whose satires are perhaps the best commentaries on the 
manners of the times. The tuition they offered was entirely gratui- 
tous. There were no fees, no college discipline; all that was 
required from the students was a display of zeal and freedom from 
absolute poverty. From the very commencement the Sorbonnists, 
as the heads of the University, denounced the system as scandalous 


(1) ‘* Pantagruel bien records des lettres et admonitions de son pére, voulut un jour 
essayer son scavoir, De faict, par touts les carrefours de la ville mist conclusions, en 
nombre de neuf mille sept cents soixante et quatre. . . . . Et premiérement en la rue du 
Feurre tint contre touts les régents, artiens et orateurs et les mist touts de cul.’’—Panta- 
gruel, Ch. x. 
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and heretical, for it not only brought to light, by comparison, the 
deficiencies of their teaching, but it also tended to draw away from 
them the pupils by whose fees they thrived. They begrudged the 
professors their salaries, which they seemed to consider an alienated 
portion of their rights. In this last respect the danger was more 
apparent than real, for numerous letters among the archives exist to 
show that the King was in the habit of paying, by orders on the 
treasury, which were of so little value that several of the royal 
readers lived in penury or sought assistance from their friends and 
relatives, while one of them was obliged to discontinue his vocation 
for want of the means of subsistence.” Danes, one of the best of 
the early professors, was obliged to suspend his lectures, being 
literally menaced with starvation. 

Yet, because they were the champions of progress and reason was 
on their side, their lectures were followed by the highest ranks of a 
society which was especially fond of learning and not slow to 
recognise originality and excellence of method. Among them there 
cannot be said to have been any very striking personalities, and it 
is unnecessary to give their biographies. For the present purpose a 
few indications will suffice. Vatable, who taught Hebrew, was a 
temperate, meditative man who seemed destined for a monastery. 
Calvin and Ramus were his pupils. Danes, the Hellenist, was, on 
the contrary, a man of the world who had been at great pains to 
acquire the encyclopedic kind of knowledge then in vogue. Paradis, 
a converted Italian Jew, was also known in society: he taught Greek 
and Hebrew, and Marguerite d’Angouléme was one of his pupils. 
Oronce Finé was an unobtrusive mathematician, while Guidacerius 
and Postel were Orientalists of merit. These were the men who 
were bold enough one day to issue public notices that on a certain 
date and at a certain hour they would interpret the Psalms in the 
Hebrew text or comment upon the Proverbs of Solomon. Here was 
the opportunity which the Sorbonne longed for. It caused the 
notices to be torn from the walls, and Noél Beda petitioned the 
Parliament, demanding that the royal readers should be prohibited 
from explaining any portions of the Scriptures until they had first 
obtained the permission of the Faculty of Theology. The Sor- 
bonnists affected to think that the Vulgate itself was in danger, but 
the advocate who defended the professors so successfully attacked 


(2) The termination of a letter from Tusanus and Vatable to Monseigneur du Bellay 
shows this clearly. After referring to some of the more fortunate professors who had 
friends at court, and had, therefore, succeeded in being paid, it says—* Nos, qui non 
lenioribus, ut lenissime dicamus, docendi laboribus assidue conflictamur, preteriti, ea 
interim fame premimur, Johanni Stracelio collegee nostro jam ut necesse fuit, ad 
tempus intermissis prelectionibus, in patriam se, ad corrogandum a suis, qua pie utatur, 
pecuniam conferre quam contumeliam, non ejus privatum sed Gallic totius communem 
nemo est qui non existimet.” 
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and proved the ignorance of the academicians, that the court 
rendered a colourless judgment which left the King’s readers free to 
continue their lectures. Subsequently, however, when the placards 
became too numerous and the chairs of the Sorbonne were deserted 
for those of the professors, the King intervened in favour of the 
older institution, and the nascent College was neglected for a long 
period by both King and Parliament, confronted as they were by 
such questions as the dissensions in the royal family, the foreign 
wars, and the spread of Calvinism. Then came the King’s captivity 
in Spain, during which the lectures were entirely suspended. 

This was the first stage of the movement, but a new era com- 
menced with the appearance on the scene of a man who had been a 
pupil of the readers, but who had distanced all his masters. This 
man was Ramus, to whom M. Charles Waddington devoted an 
admirable monograph some years ago. Ramus, by his genius and 
lucidity, gave the real impulsion, and yet Francis, with all his pre- 
tended culture, was unable to discern his merit. He had passed 
through the University with distinction, but when he took his 
degree the thesis he chose was a violent attack on the doctrines of 
Aristotle, which, as I have said, were, in a crystallised form, the 
great subject of the University. The doctors of the Sorbonne were 
dismayed at his boldness, but he spoke with so much good sense and 
so convincingly that his oration was received with the greatest favour 
by his audience. He then resolved to study the less known writings 
of Aristotle which were not included in the six books of the Or- 
ganon, and the fruits of his investigations were two books published 
in 1543, entitled Jnstitutiones Dialectice and Animadversiones in Dia- 
decticum Aristotelis, From the moment of their appearance there 
was trouble in the academic halls, and the discussions they excited 
were long and acrimonious. It seems incredible to-day that a hostile 
criticism of a Greek writer’s works should be the cause of litigation, 
and yet Ramus was forced to undergo a trial for it. Before the 
court he treated all the narrow arguments of the Sorbonnists with 
contempt, and he puzzled his judges by quoting the remarks of 
Cicero and Quintilian on Aristotle. He was too erudite for his 
accusers, and they were obliged to content themselves with a 
“‘remonstrance” which they succeeded in obtaining against him. 
Being now precluded from teaching conscientiously, he applied him- 
self to private study in his College of Presles, waiting until an 
opportunity should arise of coming forward as an educational 
reformer. Up to his death Francis had been unable to discover 
any funds with which to endow his College. A short time previously, 
however, his conscience seems to have reproached him, for he granted 
a charter in which he informed all whom it might concern that the 
knowledge of languages being a gift of the Holy Spirit, he had 
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already appointed a certain number of persons’ to teach the three 
languages in public, and that as those languages were now, thanks 
to him, in a flourishing condition, he had ordered honest salaries 
and a few privileges to be allowed to the professors who taught 
them. But the stipends were never regularly paid, and the 
royal linguists continued to work chiefly for the honour of their 
profession. 

The opportunity which Ramus awaited came a few years after 
Henry II. had succeeded to the “Chevalier King.” He was 
appointed to a chair of philosophy—a subject he had been prohibited 
from teaching since his trial—and he came back into the arena with 
fresh vigour and even more advanced opinions. “I will not stop,” 
he said, “until I have delivered logic from the darkness of Aris- 
totle.” He was now able to make known the result of all his 
researches and classifications. His revelations of unsuspected 
things astonished the whole of literary Paris and made him very 
popular. In his enthusiasm he dealt heavy blows at accepted ideas, 
and did not pause to reflect that old institutions which have once 
rendered good service have still a claim to be treated with respect 
even when they have become obsolete. To Aristotle he suddenly 
opposed Socrates, and loudly proclaimed that the latter was the true 
philosopher. Here was a heresy indeed! Who at that period had 
ever heard of the philosophy of Socrates? What had he written ? 
Nothing! Some of the Sorbonnists had heard of him through Plato, 
but when Ramus dared to say that he was superior to Aristotle, the 
indignation of the University reached its climax, and the rectors, 
Charpentier and Galland, being unable to coerce Ramus while he 
enjoyed the King’s protection, wrote pamphlets against him couched 
in abusive language according to the fashion of the times. He took 
no notice of them, but continued his austere life of research, devoting 
an hour daily to his lecture. Routine had grown to be alaw. The 
pronunciation of Latin was governed by the strictest and most gro- 
tesque rules, and it is amusing to think that it required all the 
efforts of the royal professors to rescue an unfortunate innovator 
who had been sensible enough to reject the Sorbonne’s pronunciation 
and to say quisquis instead of kiskis, and guamquam instead of kamkam. 
They appeared in a body before the stupid Parliament which, in the 
previous reign, had been guilty of such barbarisms as debotamus and 
debotavimus,” and showed the ridiculousness of the official pronuncia- 
tion. They said, moreover, that the province of the Parliament was to 
frame laws and not to expound grammar—a principle which, strange 
as it may seem, was then imperfectly understood. 

Ramus did not continue his philosophical lectures. As soon 


(1) ‘* Personnaiges.” 
(2) For “‘déboutons’’ and ‘‘ avons débouté.’’ 
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as he considered that he had explained the course which was 
to be followed, he applied himself to mathematics, and recon- 
structed, with great labour, the first eight problems of Euclid, then 
almost completely unknown. His grasp of mathematics was not 
inferior to his other talents, and when, in 1565, an ignorant 
mathematician’ was appointed to the chief post among the Royal 
professors, Ramus presented himself at his first lecture, and so 
thoroughly exposed his charlatanism that he was forced to retire, 
being succeeded by Charpentier, who knew no Greek, and not one 
word of geometry. Ramus thereupon again interfered, and the 
Parliament ordered the professor to make himself proficient in 
Euclid, which he promised but neglected to do, preferring to con- 
tinue the exposition of Aristotle to an empty lecture-room. 

For some time the complaints of the Sorbonne against Ramus and 
his colleagues had been principally on the score of method, but 
when the civil and religious disputes arose which characterized the 
reign of Henry II., they became doctrinal. 

If they adopted any religion at all in that transitional period, the 
royal professors were Protestants, as were, indeed, the greater part 
of the nobility, the vulgarisation of the Bible and the toleration 
shown by Michel de l’Hépital having caused a great spread of 
Protestantism. Then there occurred a little incident at the College 
of Presles, where the students, unknown to Ramus, had removed the 
statues from their places in the chapel, an act which drew an 
admonition from the King. Clouds, also, were gathering on the 
political horizon. The powerful Duc de Guise had declared that he 
would force all Frenchmen to be Catholics or to leave the country ; 
and, what was still more ominous, the Jesuits had succeeded, by a 
subterfuge, in gaining a footing in the University. Still, Ramus 
continued his independent career, and his criticisms on the Sorbonne. 
There were too many doctors, he said; they were too highly paid, 
and no opportunities were afforded to poor but studious youths. 
He wished that a certain number of paid professors should be 
appointed to each college, and that the only qualifications of their 
pupils should be to maintain themselves, buy books, study, and 
devote the best part of their lives to literary pursuits. 

But, Catholicism had not been seconded in vain, and the 
vengeance of St. Bartholomew was at hand. Under the terrible 
rule of Catherine de Medicis, the Jesuits obtained the supremacy 
in the State Councils, and even the proud Sorbonne was forced 
to bend before them. The royal readers were banished, or 
escaped. Ramus alone remained to perish by the order, if not by 
the hand, of the Duc de Guise, a martyr—like his master Socrates 
—to the violence of ignorance. All his life he had maintained 


(1) Dempter Cassel. 
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“that the liberal arts should have a bearing on humanity, so that 
men should be better able to deliberate, and prompter to execute ; 
that the schools contained too many lessons, too many useless books, 
too many subtleties and futile arguments.” Ramus was superior to 
his times, and he suffered for his supremacy. The portraits which 
have been preserved of him depict a broad, protruding forehead, and 
an expression of intense intelligence. He had lived through the 
great schismatic reigns of Francis I., Henry II., and Charles IX., 
and from his chair of philosophy more light had been projected than 
from any Sorbonne chair for centuries. He had grasped the mean- 
ing of the wonderful upheaval of society in which he lived. He 
had helped to found the oldest College which now exists in France, 
and yet his life was taken from him! Are we not inestimably 
happy in this century of liberty ? and is it not, as Renan said, a 
privilege to live in it? 

In the majority of notices which have appeared from time to 
time on the College of France, and in almost all the works refer- 
ring to it in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the honour 
of being the originator of the idea is ascribed to Francis, but, as we 
have seen, the merit must be shared. The Council of Vienne first 
gave the signal to Europe,; Busleiden, approved by Erasmus, 
developed it long afterwards in Belgium; Budé fostered it in 
France ; Francis patronised it, and Ramus gave it form. That is, 
it seems to me, an equitable division. 

The house of Valois may be said to have done little for the 
College. All its kings prided themselves on their fondness for 
letters, but they evinced their fondness by words alone. Henry IV., 
the popular king, whose memory was respected even by the Revo- 
lution, founded many colleges, but the assistance he rendered 
to the professors consisted mainly in causing a few arrears to 
be paid them, and in instituting chairs of anatomy and botany. 
Ramus in his will had left a sufficient sum for the maintenance of a 
chair of mathematics, the occupant of which was expected to com- 
bine a great many sciences which would require as many separate 
exponents at present;' but there was no new development worth 
notice until the reign of Louis XIII., who, when still a child, laid 
the foundation-stone of the new College on the site of those of 
Cambrai and Treguier. During the period which preceded this 
event the nation, like the rest of Europe, was seized with a poetic 
enthusiasm, in which there was hardly any room for the mental 
gymnastics of the early Renaissance. Aristotle was forsaken for 
Juvenal and Horace, and poetical forms were more discussed than 

(1) “. . . . lego 500 (écus) in stipendium Professoris qui triennio Arithmeticam, 


Astrologiam, Geographiam, non ad hominum opinionem sed ad logicam veritatem in 
Regia Cathedra docet.”’ 
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philosophical themes. The reign of the French hexameter was 
commencing, and the poetic legacy of former civilisations began to 
find expression in it. The reforms of Malherbe were a more 
engrossing topic than the creation of chairs, and the College was left 
very much to its own devices. The laying of the foundation- 
stone was a ceremony which was not followed by any practical 
results. The treasury was still unable to meet the expense of con- 
struction, and in 1630 the professors were teaching in a kind of shed 
exposed to wind and rain, amid the building materials of the first 
wing, which was not completed until 1634. Later on, came 
the wars of religion, and Richelieu was busy in conducting them. 
When he had leisure for other questions he applied himself to 
founding the Academy and to reconstructing the Sorbonne, both of 
which were more congenial to him than the struggling College, which 
had never been sufficiently orthodox to please him. Louis XIV. 
also bestowed his attention on letters proper, or belles lettres, which 
he was pleased to consider an ornament of life, and Racine, Boileau, 
Corneille, and Moliére were his heroes. Then, again, the mind of 
the nation was puzzled by the mystifications of Descartes and the 
efforts of Bossuet and Fenelon to prove the divinity. Pascal, with 
his thoughts, his famous bet, and his attempts to reason unreason- 
able things attracted too a large share of public notice, so that his 
reign was quite unprofitable to the College, which had somewhat 
fallen into disrepute, many of its professorial chairs having been 
bought and sold. It revived again, however, under Louis XV., 
during whose reign the greatest development before the Revolution 
took place. All the labours of the Renaissance had then had time 
to fructify and be understood. The four cumulative chairs of the 
early years had, by this time, grown into thirteen separate chairs, 
and in addition to Arabic, which the originators rightly thought as 
indispensable as Hebrew, there had been added Syriac, Turkish, 
Persian, French literature, chemistry, and allied sciences. The 
reign of Louis XV. had seen many of the old barriers broken down, 
and it was in vain that the Sorbonne now sought to bring the new 
College under its jurisdiction, for its authority had fiown. Voltaire, 
whose chief fault was his impetuosity and not always impeccable 
taste, had applied himself to the study of universal history. With 
the prescience of a great thinker, he had explained the farther east, 
and shown, although he was no specialist, the part it had played in 
the great co-operation of human thought, thus demonstrating the 
folly of limiting the study of Oriental history to Judaic times and 
lands. 

But the old evil which had made their origin so difficult still 
clung to them. There were no funds with which to pay their 
salaries. Their exact position had never been sufficiently under- 
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stood either by the Kings or their Parliament, and in 1770 the 
salaries had fallen to a sum which was totally inadequate.’ Yet in 
spite of all the discouragements which they received throughout 
their history, these men seem to have preserved the spirit of the 
College in its integrity and to have continued (with some few excep- 
tions) to give the highest form of instruction with an almost un- 
paralleled disinterestedness. With all their penury they were still 
the professors, whose lectures were the most eagerly listened to 
of any in Europe, and their merit was so evident that at length, 
when an arrangement had been arrived at between the University 
and the State fixing the share of each in the revenues derived from 
the postal service (which for centuries had been one of the choicest 
privileges of the University), it was decided to endow the College 
with a portion of these revenues, though it was not without 
many recriminations that the University consented to the arrange- 
ment. 

The liberality of the Government was not unconditional ; a stipula- 
tion was attached to it which made its acceptation very difficult. 
The Government demanded that the College which was about to 
participate in the res of the University should be incorporated with 
it. This was equivalent to saying that the professors should resign 
their independence and submit to the ruling of the Sorbonne, which 
was still, at that time, a clerical body. By the Act of Parliament 
they were required to take an oath that they were Catholics and 
that they would only teach the doctrine approved by the Pope and 
accepted in the University. They met together and unanimously 
resolved to keep their liberty and to let the University keep its 
wealth—almost the same resolve as Renan made when he told the 
Government of the second Empire pecunia tua tecum sit. They were 
nearly all Catholics, but they would not bind their successors to an 
engagement which might sap the foundation on which their society 
was built. One of their number, who was poor, declared that he 
would rather die of hunger than accept the humiliating proposal. 
After such highmindedness, it is disappointing to find that they were 
eventually tempted by the golden offer and agreed to the conditions 
imposed upon them with some trifling modifications.? If the Revo- 
lution had not taken place and swept away all the scholastic tradi- 
tions they would probably be bound to the Sorbonne still. 

From this time the professors were obliged to graduate, and the 
College was liable to the periodical visits of the Senate of the 
University. It now became difficult, if not impossible, for foreigners 


(1) From 4,800 livres they had fallen to 600. 

(2) The College obtained by the Act 120,000f. for the continuation of the buildings, 
and an annual subsidy of 15,000f. The present subsidy is 500,000f., and the salaries 
of the professors are fixed at 10,000f. per annum. 
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to obtain a chair; the Greeks and Maronites who had done such 
good service in the cause of Oriental languages disappear from the 
scene, and are replaced by French Orientalists, one of whom, 
Rutorne Gallard, had already, in 1710 or thereabouts, translated the 
Thousand and One Nights and the fables of Bilpai, while Etienne 
Fourmont, an Arabist, had been professor at the College from 1715-45, 
and had thrown much light on the history of the Chaldeans, 
Hebrews, Pheenicians, and Egyptians. 

Petis de la Croix was also distinguished for his Oriental knowledge, 
acquired chiefly in Constantinople, Aleppo, Tunis, and Algiers. Le 
Roux des Lauterayes elucidated a subject which wasthen misunderstood 
—the condition of Arabia before Mohammad. I have passed over the 
Oriental professors of the previous century, although their efforts had 
been useful in clearing the ground for their successors; but it is 
right to mention, however, the remarkable perfection to which the 
Maronites among them attained in Latin composition, their transla- 
tions and dictionaries being all published in that language. This is 
especially praiseworthy, as the construction of Latin presents great 
difficulties to the Oriental mind. 

The oath of allegiance which the professors had taken precluded 
them from drawing inferences in their teachings which might be 
considered contrary to doctrine: it did not oblige them, however, to 
teach any dogma, and they, therefore, avoided up to the date of the 
Revolution themes which might lead to controversy. Without doubt 
the two most eminent men of this period were Lalande the astro- 
nomer and Daubenton the naturalist; both of whom, as is well 
known, occupied chairs in the College. 

The Revolution may be said to have been the most interesting 
period of the history of the College since its foundation, because it 
was during that epoch that its value as a separate and eclectic insti- 
tution was severely tested. Is it not strange to think that the only 
collegiate body to which the Kings had given their names should be 
the one which the sombre iconoclasts of 1789 respected? The Uni- 
versity and all its privileges were swept away before the fury of 
popular feeling, and yet the Royal College, which had tottered for so 
long under the insincere protection of the Kings, remained standing. 
It is at least creditable to the authors of the Revolution that they 
should have recognised the difference between the principles of the 
College and its name. There was only one thing to be regretted, 
which was, that they interested themselves too much in it, and from 
the beginning of the constitutive assembly there were numerous 
proposals for improvements or amalgamations which, at one time, 
seriously threatened its existence. When they heard that it was 
proposed to transport to the ‘ King’s” garden the chairs of practical 
medicine, natural history, chemistry, and anatomy, the professors, in 
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alarm at such a mutilation of their universality, addressed a note to 
the Assembly, in which they recalled all that the College had done 
since the reign of Francis I. to suppress ignorance and advance 
science, and claimed that the College was the natural complement of 
public education, that those chairs, which seemed to be represented 
elsewhere, were intended, not for beginners, but for students of all 
ages, and therefore differed from the rest, finally, that it was neces- 
sary, given the interdependence of the sciences, that an encyclo- 
pedic institution should exist where all branches of knowledge should 
be taught under one roof. The memoir ends by remarking that 
some ulterior motive must have prompted the advocates of separa- 
tion, and that if it were brought about, and the College were thereby 
ruined, the academies of letters and science would degenerate, 
having no longer a learned body wherein to recruit themselves, 

The proposal was not adopted, for the petition had produced a 
good effect, but the professors were still troubled by various schemes 
for their disintegration by the authorities of the times, and by the 
many ambitious plans which were so plentiful at this period of inno- 
vations. Mirabeau advocated a kind of universal academy or 
enlarged College of France, in which the first place should be given 
to the perfection of science rather than to its tuition, and in which 
there should be established, among other novelties, a “chair of 
method.” Talleyrand wished to amalgamate the College with the 
institute which had been created by Mazarin, and thus to found a 
giant university capable of teaching everything that was knowable. 
Condorcet was in favour of what he termed a Lycée de Paris, with 
much the same objects as the preceding forms, but with the addition 
of all known languages, so that a comparison might be made of the 
numberless manners in which men have classified and formed their 
ideas. 

Daunou demanded a division of subjects between the college and 
the schools. Chaptal thought that the coilege should become a 
special school of letters, physical science, and mathematics, with the 
extra function of serving as a school of professors, after the manner 
of the Ecole Normale to-day. There were several other proposals 
which I omit, but it is plainly evident that each of these reformers 
framed his project mainly with reference to his own tastes or 
pursuits. 

The Revolution was generally favourable to the College, for 
during that period of abolitions it was never proposed to suppress 
it—only to change its system. Fortunately it possessed such 
men as Lalande, Cuvier, Cousin, and Biot, who courageously 
defended its interests and its integrity. Who, indeed, could better 
have understood its usefulness than Victor Cousin, with whose 
system of mental philosophy it so admirably harmonised ? 
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Napoleon was not less favourable to the College than the men of 
the Revolution. Its universality and a certain unavoidable vague- 
ness were not calculated to please his precise, soldierlike character of 
mind ; but he was able to conceive the necessity for ideas which did 
not come within his scope, and he perceived the advantage he could 
draw from it as a teaching body always ut hand to carry out any of 
the educational innovations necessitated by his theory of government.* 

It seemed to him expedient to establish chairs for special subjects 
which could not be adequately treated in schools, and he had many 
projects in his head which he would probably have executed if he 
hed had leisure. He would have been pleased if it had been 
possible to make the candidates for vacant chairs compete for them ; 
but France was not then rich enough in specialists to permit of such 
a system. He was successful, however, in causing modern Greek to 
be added to its forerunner and expounded from the same chair ;* also 
in inducing the illustrious father of Orientalists, Silvestre de Sacy, 
to accept a separate chair of Persian. The College was now in a 
very flourishing condition. 1t was a favourite with the Government 
and with the public; but it still required saving from its well- 
wishers—who, in their enthusiasm, would have totally diverted it 
from its original objects—whose only disadvantage was that, to a 
certain extent, they escaped definition and were misunderstood by 
many. It was thus that while the Emperor was at Osterode his 
Minister, Champagny, addressed to him a lengthy communication on 
the decay of French literature at that period, advocating as a remedy 
the creation at the College of France of what was tantamount to a 
special school for teaching French history, French eloquence, French 
poetry, literary history and criticism. Napoleon approved the pro- 
ject in principle, but he altered the names of two of the subjects, 
changing the first into military history of France, and the third into 
history of French legislation. 

The groping of Napoleon and his ministers ceased on the adop- 
tion of the resolution to take the only step which was capable of 
consolidating public instruction in France—the reconstruction of the 
University on the liberal basis which it has ever since preserved. 
The most remarkable professors of this period were Clavier, who 
occupied the chair of history, and Tissot, the professor of Latin 
poetry. 

During the Restoration the Chinese and allied languages were 
introduced by Abel Rémusat and De Chézy, the College continuing 
its normal course. Lacroix, the eminent mathematician, was appointed 
to the chair of mathematics, during the Hundred Days, and there 


(1) In 1804 Napoleon caused the adjoining College of Cambrai and a portion of the 
College of Plessis to be added to the College of France. 
(2) D’Ansse de Villoison was named to this chair. 
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were no further changes worth mentioning. The brief reign of 
Charles X. was equally unproductive of change, but under Louis 
Philippe numerous and valuable chairs were established, and every 
effort was made to sustain the reputation of the College. A chair of 
political economy was created and given to Jean Baptiste Say, who 
was the first to popularise that subject in France, after the impulsion 
given to it by Malthus. Champollion, whose explorations in Egypt 
had made him famous, was fittingly appointed to a chair of Egypt- 
ology—a science then in its infancy. The history of compared 
legislations was awarded to Lerminier, comparative embryology to 
Coste, the natural history of organic and inorganic bodies to Duver- 
noy and Elie de Baumont, Slavonic and Germanic literatures to 
Mickiewicz and Chasles, and the languages and literatures of South- 
ern Europe to Edgar Quinet, the author of the Philosophy of French 
History, while the chair of Persian was occupied, as I have said, 
from 1806 to 1838 by the incomparable Silvestre de Sacy, whose 
name on the College tablets is one of its greatest glories. 

During the Presidency of Napoleon III. the rights of the pro- 
fessors were again infringed, when it was decreed that their nomina- 
tion and revocation should be vested in the head of the State—a bad 
principle, as all royal or governmental interference in matters which 
are the province of scholars. The first effect of this measure was 
the revocation of Michelet, Quinet, and Mickiewicz, the fearless 
reformers who had too violently attacked received religion in the 
revolutionary period of 1848. Quinet, who had introduced politics 
into his lectures and preached the Republic (as he said himself) 
in the chair of a royal reader, was considered dangerous to the 
Empire, and was suspended. The majority of the College, well 
knowing the value of tranquillity, did not protest, and he was not 
permitted to resume his duties as professor of the languages and 
literature of Southern Europe until 1870, when, however, poli- 
tical circumstances prevented him from doing so. Michelet, who 
had occupied the chair of History and Morals since 1838, had 
also been a strong democrat and a persistent adversary of the 
Society of Jesus. His lectures were prohibited by order of the 
Imperial Government in 1851. There is no doubt that both these 
eminent scholars were led away by the political passions of the 
times, and that they committed a grave error of judgment in pro- 
pagating democracy from their chairs, but that is one of the contin- 
gencies to which the College is always liable, owing to the extreme 
liberty given to the professors in the choice and treatment of their 
subjects. M. Barthélémy Saint-Hilaire, the translator of Aristotle, 
who had filled the chair of Greek Philosophy with great success 
since 1838, refused to take the oath required by the Government as 
a guarantee of orthodoxy, and preferred to resign his post. Sainte- 
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Beuve’s chair of Latin Poetry also gave rise to discussions and dis- 
orders, but he resolutely maintained his position, and continued to 
profess until 1869. Claude Bernard, the great physiologist, occu- 
pied the chair of Medicine, and professed quietly from 1855 to 1878. 
This chair, however, must be considered, to a certain extent, super- 
fluous, because the doctors of the adjacent faculty of medicine are 
naturally as well abreast of new discoveries and methods, from 
daily practice, as any professor of the College, and quite as capable 
of explaining them to the only class of hearers whom these lectures 
interest—doctors or medical students. The chair of Medicine, for 
this reason, has always been overshadowed by the faculty, and its 
sphere of usefulness has been less great than others. Of course, 
when it is occupied by a practising medical celebrity the case is 
different. 

When, at the beginning of last year, M. Pierre Lafitte, the friend 
of Auguste Comte and present archon of the little fraternity which 
was so ill-advisedly founded in the last years of the classifier of 
classifiers’ life (if I may be permitted an oriental turn of phrase), 
was appointed to the chair of Positive Philosophy, there was an 
outcry in the public which was diligently fostered by the clerical 
press. It was thought that the State intended to permit a new 
religion to be preached from a chair ef the College of France at a 
time when every school in France had been severely secularized. 
For it was remembered that the Comtists possessed a religion of a 
special kind—the invention of the great thinker’s declining brain— 
and the conclusion was arrived at that the Government had a 
sinister motive in the election. There was no cause for anxiety, 
however ; the State had no such designs. The mission which had 
been confided to M. Lafitte consisted in explaining to his auditors 
the history of the sciences and their relation to each other without 
any dogmatic deductions or ex cathedrd conciusions of a theosophical 
nature. 

The chair is a meet recognition of the Cours de Philosophie Positive, 
and had it not been for the blindness or vanity of M. Guizot when 
Minister of Public Instruction it would no doubt have been offered 
to Auguste Comte during his life-time, when he applied for it, and 
it might have been the means of deterring him from drifting into 
the vagaries of Great Beings and Fetishes, and from the infatuation 
which made him think his system final. 

The title of M. Lafitte’s chair is the “General History of Sciences,” 
and he is at present treating the theory of abstract science in a 
course of lectures which attract large audiences. His rung: is very 
wide and embraces sociology in its inquiries into the organisation of 
reason and its practical bearing on human life. The boldness of his 
views sometimes takes his hearers by surprise, as when he said in his 
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inaugural lecture last month, that it had required ages before men 
were able to recognise the simple fact that they ought not to abstain 
from the gratifications which were placed within their reach by 
nature ; and again, that a society which committed no abuses would 
be a perpetual mediocrity and unproductive like all mediocrities. 
Of course, he hastens to explain the purely philosophical character 
of his remarks lest he should be construed to be in favour of ordinary 
criminal acts; but there is no doubt that his meaning must be some- 
times misunderstood. In his second lecture of the week M. Lafitte 
is now explaining a more definite subject—the ‘ mathematical 
evolution of astronomy in Greece.” 

Two chairs are devoted to the archeology of Egypt and Assyria, 
which are occupied by MM. Maspero and Jules Oppert respectively. 
M. Maspero studies the texts of the pyramids relative to the ancient 
religion of Egypt, as well as the monuments connected with the 
Egyptian feudal system, and, being profoundly acquainted with the 
natural and physical geography of the valley of the Nile, as well as with 
the customs of its sedentary and nomadic inhabitants, he elucidates 
the obscurest points with admirable skill. M. Oppert has a more 
difficult task to perform in explaining the principles of decipherment 
and of Assyrian grammar. At the commencement of his course he 
admitted how great was the undertaking, how little was really 
known from the not too numerous inscriptions which are themselves 
subject to different interpretations, and finally, how great was the 
need of young workers in this wide but neglected field. 

The present Administrator, M. Gaston Boissier, whose lectures are 
the most crowded, probably owing to the fact that his subject is 
more popular, is now explaining in his humorous style the Latin 
dramatists and, on a separate day, the annals of Tacitus, In treat- 
ing Seneca, for instance, he gives his audience an analysis of the 
plays, supplemented by comments which betray so perfect an 
acquaintance with Roman manners that he seems to be relating 
facts and incidents from personal observation. The same remark 
applies to his treatment of Tacitus. He knows every episode of the 
Roman campaigns, but he seeks to penetrate into the inner 
thoughts of the Roman generals. Of course, this system of 
study in which speculation must necessarily play a part is open to 
a few objections, and is quite ultra-academical; but the object of 
the professors is to endeavour to rouse the interest of their audiences 
and, by avoiding the conventionalities of schools, to stimulate them 
to original inquiry on their own initiative. If M. Boissier (who is 
eminently fitted for the task from his special studies of Roman life) 
contented himself with a sober, orthodox explanation of texts instead 
of bringing his meridional imagination to bear upon them and to 
give them colour, I do not think that his audiences would be so 
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large, because these audiences are composed of men who have, for 
the most part, passed through the preliminary stages of knowledge 
and are in quest of further light. 

The chair of the History of Religions is worth mention. It was 
founded in 1880, and was awarded to M. Albert Reville, then a 
Protestant clergyman, who still occupies it. He has generally treated 
his subject in an orthodox though liberal manner; but the bias of 
his teachings is somewhat veiled, and he has shown a fondness for 
placing side by side a series of arguments which lead to no definite 
conclusion. As long as he occupies it, however, his chair is likely 
to be in some sense a counterpoise to those of future Renans. He 
is too liberal to be consistent, and in his early writings he evinced 
a desire to reconcile religion with positive science. He has seemed 
hitherto to claim the right of criticism of the Bible from the side of 
faith, while Renan claimed it from the side of doubt—a much 
firmer position. When, in 1864, he criticised Renan’s Life of Jesus, 
he said, ‘It is evident that Jesus himself would not sign one of our 
orthodox confessions, either Catholic or Protestant,” and most of 
his remarks in |that criticism were so strangely liberal as to be 
almost euphemistic. At present he is lecturing on the life of Jesus, 
and making a skilful comparison of original texts, his conclusions 
seeming to tend in a less orthodox direction than his former writings. 

M. Michel Bréal is an unfeigned admirer of Renan. He is a well- 
known philologist, and is the professor of Comparative Grammar. 
In his inaugural lecture this term, he related how Renan had been 
filled with enthusiasm in his early days for the literature of India, 
how he was fascinated by the smallest linguistic discoveries, how he 
was struck when it was thought that the name of Homer had been 
detected in the Vedas, how he was charmed at the marvellous 
pliancy of Indian and Aryan languages, as well as with the dis- 
covery that all the Semitic dialects had proceeded from one parent 
tongue, how he asked pardon of Minerva on the Acropolis for having 
devoted himself to Oriental languages, how he was led to the con- 
clusion that, from a linguistic point of view, the Semitic languages 
were inferior to the European; and, finally, how his first books 
created a revolution in philology when he proved that the theory of 
languages is derivable from their history, and that to seek the origin 
of roots is vain, since the means of attack are wanting. M. Bréal 
is now explaining the impersonal forms of the verb in the Indo- 
European languages, which are being reconstructed with such won- 
derful skill and precision. 

M. Berthelot, in his laboratory, performs a series of experiments 
in thermal chemistry, and M. Foucart, in the chair of Greek Epigra- 
phy and Antiquities, explains with admirable precision the manners 
and customs of the Greeks by means of their inscriptions, which he 
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deciphers and elucidates. He is now explaining the Eleusinian 
Mysteries by this method. 

The expounders of texts, such as M. Darmesteter for Persian, 
Pelhic and Pali, and M. Barbier de Meynard for Arabic, read their 
authors with their students in the smaller rooms, in the familiar and 
cordial manner which is one of the traditions of the College, while 
the distinguished Orientalist, M. Clermont-Gannean, explains Semitic 
inscriptions to a limited number of students. 

With regard to the value of the Oriental classes, a few criticisms 
might certainly be made. No doubt the professors are highly 
competent. The clearness of their interpretations proves it ; but they 
lack that enthusiasm, that self-identification with Eastern things which 
was possessed so eminently by the late Dr. Badger, to whose memory 
it is always pleasant to pay tribute. Few of them make lengthy 
sojourns in the East, and their pronunciation seldom becomes perfect. 
As a rule they seem to attach little importance to ear training; yet 
we know now that in the study of languages the ear is the natural 
aid to the memory, and that all tuition in which it is neglected is 
artificial. In many respects the method adopted in the sixteenth 
century of entrusting the Oriental chairs to erudite natives, masters of 
the vernacular, was a wise one, but I fear it was not employed from a 
recognition of the right principles of the case, but rather because it 
was impossible to find French professors at that period. 

Ernest Renan was an exception to the rule; he was in every sense 
an enthusiast, and to this enthusiasm a great measure of his success 
was due. It was in one of the small rooms that he professed in the 
chair of Hebrew, Chaldean, and Syriac. He was accustomed to 
take his seat at the end of a long table beneath the marble bust of 
Burnouf, with Aristotle and Quintilian on either side of him. This 
narrow room is intended for the limited number of Oriental students 
who attend the College, yet it was invariably crowded by a con- 
course of “ general” students who would have found it difficult, I 
fancy, to distinguish a Scheva from an Ain, but who were attracted by 
the fascination which that wonderful scholar exercised on all who 
came into contact with him. It was not a lecture which he gave, 
but an interesting story of Semitic life. After reading the Biblical 
text in a deep, respectful tone, he then explained it in French (with 
occasional parallel quotations from the Latin Vulgate) in his jovial 
yet choicely erudite style. His classes were purely exegetical, and 
elementary students of Hebrew could reap no advantage from them. 
They were also undoctrinal, but if, in the course of his explanations, 
he came across a passage which seemed to him too naively legendary, 
he did not hesitate to introduce into his discourse a touch of harm- 
less sarcasm, to which the clerical members of his audience were 
obliged to listen—a little matter which, I suppose, they settled with 
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their consciences on the ground of expediency, although their pre- 
sence there was inconsistent. It is evident, however, that since the 
Church is no longer the repository of learning, its members must 
either be content to remain ignorant or seek instruction from unbe- 
lievers who possess the highest sum of knowledge attainable. 

No one had a higher conception of the purpose of the College 
than Renan. When he succeeded to the chair of Etienne Quatremére 
in 1862 he had no intention of making it a pulpit of unbelief, but 
still he considered it his duty to give in his inaugural lecture a 
survey of the history of Israel as he understood it, and, at the same 
time, a philosophical view of the civilized races as a natural corol- 
lary. This opening lecture is one of his finest masterpieces: he 
read it calmly, as he did everything, but it roused many pas- 
sions which were not easily appeased. In placing human dignity 
in opposition to the baseness of all despotisms, he was accused of 
openly attacking both the Royalty and the Revolution ; and, lastly, 
when he touched upon the founder of Christianity, a storm of poli- 
tical and religious passion burst upon him. In the succeeding 
lesson he would have commenced his exegesis, but his words had had 
so great an echo that the Government grew alarmed, and, for the 
sake of peace, suspended his course of lectures, offering him another 
post, which he resolutely declined. It was not until the Germans 
were before Paris that he was permitted to resume his chair on the 
death of M. Munck, who had occupied it in the interval. He loved 
the very walls of the “ great college, learnedly liberal,” as he called 
it, and in his essays he said— 

‘* There still remains the moral side of all studies, their spirit, their talent, 
their character —undefinable things, and inapplicable to a special subject. It 
is, therefore, essential that at the side of the academies which represent the 


divers transitions of positive knowledge, there shoyld be one to represent the 
nobility of the human mind in its most extended application.” 


The want is fully met, for the college of France represents in the 
highest degree the aristocracy of learning. 

No professor discharged his duties with greater regularity, or with 
greater zest, and it was only his failing health at the last which 
prevented him, to his great regret, from completing the prescribed 
number of lessons in a year. His lectures were, I believe, the only 
ones which were attended by other professors of the College, and if 
any doubt were entertained as to their value, the fact that they 
were followed by eminent philologists should be sufficient to dispel 
it. As an administrator he was prudent and conscientious, as was 
natural to his fundamentally upright character; and M. Gaston 
Paris, the occupant of the chair of French Medixval Literature, in 
pronouncing his funeral oration, said— 


‘‘He was profoundly imbued with the idea that the College of France is 
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neither an union of faculties according to the French conception, nor a univer- 
sity on the German model. It is by no means necessary that all human 
sciences should be represented in it, but all those that are should be professed 
by men who are capable, not only of teaching them well, but of advancing 
them.” 

The professors lecture almost invariably without written subjects. 
They pursue their themes rapidly and vigorously without a pause 
through the brief hour, often insufficient, which is allowed to them, 
consulting their audience occasionally on matters of convenience. 
An examination is held at the end of each term for those who wish 
to obtain a certificate, but, as a rule, the candidates are not numer- 
ous. The public of the College is somewhat difficult to define on 
account of its heterogeneous nature. It is not the rough public of 
free libraries, neither is it that of paid lectures, but a special public, 
which the College attracts by its special methods. Extreme youth 
is entirely absent, for the terms of the University correspond with 
those of the College, and all the Lycéens are too hard at work to 
admit of their presence, but every other period from manhood to old 
age is represented. There are, no doubt, a few idlers not engaged 
in any pursuit in which the knowledge they acquire may be utilized, 
and there are a certain number of déc/assés—men who have not yet 
found their true vocation, but M. Lafitte contends that it is from 
their ranks that the greatest thinkers have sprung, and we know that 
Renan was one of them at the time when he was listening to Burnouf 
and writing the history of the Semitic languages, 

In one way only the objects of the College are thwarted. Men who 
are engaged in the daily practice of a science or an art and who would 
derive more than ordinary advantage from attending the lectures, are 
prevented from doing so by their occupations. A chance of an imme- 
diate practical application of the wisdom of the College is thus lost, 
and this is, of course, a circumstance which is unavoidable. The busy 
scientist or the overworked tutor are seldom able to be present, but 
no doubt the knowledge reaches them through other channels with 
the facility for dissemination which characterizes this century. 

The College as it exists to-day is an institution not only for the 
instruction of the public, but for the advancement of every branch 
of human knowledge. Unhampered by restrictive rules in the con- 
duct of their tuition, the professors are at liberty to change their 
methods with every step in the development of human thought. 
Their chairs are strictly personal, and are confided to them in abso- 
lute confidence by their colleagues and the State, so that they may 
elaborate their respective themes by reflection and research until 
their death. The occupant of a chair must not only be soundly com- 
petent and a graduate of the University, but he must also have 
shown originality of thought by his writings or otherwise, and 
given proof that he is of all candidates the one who is most likely to 
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contribute to the advancement of the subject which is entrusted to 
him. It sometimes happens that a subject which at one time was 
full of life and usefulness becomes obsolete or superseded, or merged 
into another. In that case, on the death of its professor the College 
declares the chair to be suppressed or replaced by one which the 
altered conditions of the times require. In this way stagnation— 
the old defect of academies—becomes impossible, and the College is 
always active, always rejuvenescent. 

One of the professors said to me: ‘“ We lecture before a public 
whom we do not know; we are not always aware if our hearers are 
capable of grasping what we teach, for our lectures are, of course, 
intended for advanced students; but if one in ten has understood, 
our object is attained : we know then that our labours will bear fruit. 
Again, ifin preparing our themes we desire to borrow light from the 
lamp of an allied science, we do not squander time in personal investi- 
gations, but we consult each other, certain to obtain the information 
we require better and quicker than through the medium of books. 
Each of us knows all that is knowable in his special branch, and is 
always ready to place his knowledge at the disposal of his colleagues.” 

What system could be more admirably devised to last as long as 
learning lasts? Based upon no dogma, wedded to no irrefragable 
rules, open to every demonstrable innovation, the College of France 
seems to have a long and brilliant career of usefulness before it. 

It would be impossible, in ordinary limits, to give even a brief 
description of all the subjects professed in a College whose motto is 
docet omnia. 

A student with a thirst for encyclopaedic knowledge, and an 
intellect capable of assimilating it, might in one year (given a sound 
preliminary basis of education) acquire an immense store of instruc- 
tion, ranging over mathematics and geometry, physics, chemistry, 
embryology, medicine and anatomy, psychology, political economy, 
geography, history of art ; archeology and history of Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome; the Semitic languages; ancient and modern 
philosophy ; the Germanic, Celtic, and Sclavonic languages and 
literature—and more. He would have thus come in contact with, 
and, let us hope, acquired, nearly every branch of human knowledge. 

In one day, indeed, if he divided his time carefully, his mind 
might traverse a boundless field of historical inquiry, from the 
border-lands of all known civilisations to their definite expressions 
in the Assyria of the Shalmanesers, the Egypt of the Pharaohs, the 
Persia of Darius, with side-lights from Buddhistic lands down to 
the familiar regions of Greece and Rome, to the Europe of the 
Middle Ages. 

In philosophy his scope would range from Plato and Aristotle to 
Kant and Hegel, passing through all the intermediate stages of 
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human reason until the present positive stage—if such a term be 
possible—were reached. 

And all this knowledge is not the mere lesson of the class-room, 
but the matured fruit of the individual research of scholarly 
specialists—the result of their reflections and the best of their 
intellectual powers, placed at the disposal of the public by the 
liberality of the State. The principle which governs this institution 
seems to mea very high one, and it would be difficult to conceive 
a system better devised for the general enlightenment of a nation. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the present building is 
unworthy of the College. The rooms are for the most part small 
and incommodious, and the architecture, belonging to the uncertain 
epoch of the seventeenth century, forms a disadvantageous contrast 
to that of the New Sorbonne at its side. To some extent what was 
said of the College in its early years is still true—it is built of 
men rather than of stones. 

The history of the College has not yet been written in its entirety, 
and until quite recently it only existed in incomplete and often 
inaccurate accounts. A young archivist, however—M. Abel 
Letranc—has collected, with great industry, the scattered fragments 
and published a reliable record to the end of the First Empire. 
But the subject is so vast and requires such a comprehensive talent 
if the rise and development are to be traced, step by step, in relation 
to European progress, that the great work still remains unwritten. 
Nevertheless M. Jacques Flach, the professor of Comparative 
Legislations, to whom I am indebted for much information, has. 
been patiently collecting material for some time past, and will 
doubtless eventually produce a magnum opus. 

FREDERIC CARREL. 
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URBAN POPULATIONS. 


I rake it for granted the deterioration of urban populations is an 
acknowledged fact and not a matter of dispute. At the same time 
I am free to confess that the last twenty years, and especially the 
latter half of this period, have witnessed a marvellous change in the 
conditions of life of the people who dwell in our large cities and 
towns, and that the deterioration, of which we still complain, has 
been largely arrested. There is yet much room for improvement, 
and we may hope the next decade will witness a still larger ameliora- 
tion of those conditions of life which affect in the highest degree 
the welfare of the people. I shall endeavour to point out some of 
the circumstances which cause this deterioration to continue. 

It should be borne in mind that the annual increase of population, 
for example, in the East End of London, arises not merely from the 
excess of births over deaths, but from the large immigration that is 
constantly going on. I am not speaking of the “ pauper aliens”’ 
who reach our shores in such large numbers and in such a wretched 
condition, but of the immigrants from other towns and from the 
provinces. Asa rule, these are not the best of their class. On the 
contrary, they belong, for the most part, to the weakest and least 
healthy of the community. They do not replenish the vitality of 
the body to which they join themselves. The original stock gives 
birth to a weakened progeny. There is physical decadence. And 
what are the causes of this decadence? I will mention three. 

I. Early marriages. It is distressing to notice that—although 
there has been some improvement—the number of young, indeed of 
very young, people who enter upon the responsibilities of married 
life remains very high in London. These marriages prevail in the 
East End to a greater extent than, perhaps, in any part of the 
metropolis. The young people contract marriage without fore- 
thought and without making any provision for the future. Marriages 
are very common which in Germany, for instance, are forbidden by 
law and a penalty imposed for infringement of the statute. No one 
can question the fact that one result is the physical deterioration of 
the progeny of parents who are themselves both “immature” and 
unprovided with what is necessary to furnish wholesome food and 
proper education of the little ones. This is largely the cause of the 
number of children to be met with who are feeble and distorted, and 
who, when they grow up, if they survive to do so, will never be able 
to do a hard day’s work, and are pretty sure to follow the example of 
their parents in contracting carly marriages. They are hopeless and 
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thriftless, they have always lived on “luck,” and will, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, do so to the end of their days. There are 
some who say that to discourage these marriages would be to increase 
immorality. I don’t believe this foramoment. On the contrary, lam 
sure that they are the actual cause of a great deal of the immorality 
that exists. It is urged and proclaimed that we would make one 
law or custom for the rich and another for the poor. Improvident 
and reckless marriages are not encouraged among what are called 
‘the better classes.” Perhaps this, carried to a pernicious extreme, 
fosters immorality, and should be restrained within more reasonable 
limits; but neither thrift nor self-control—without which a man is 
something less than a man——will be largely extended so long as 
these early marriages continue to abound among the many. They 
are largely due to the education we owe to our Poor Law. The many 
are trained to absolve themselves from all obligation to care for their 
parents in their declining years. There is established for the parents, 
and for the children in their turn, the workhouse. It is not simply 
a refuge where the unfortunate may find sbelter and food, but it is 
the natural lot of all who are not in one way or another supremely 
fortunate. It comes to this, that the young people have no one to 
think of or to care for but themselves, and, as for themselves, they 
will do as they please, and run their chance. I was struck and pained 
to observe the way in which both parties in the State, Conservative 
and Liberal, were eager for the credit of saving the poor man from 
the loss of the franchise, because, within a certain period, he had 
received relief in the form of medical attendance. I don’t say 
an exception should not be made in favour of the poor man who is 
overtaken by sickness himself or has the misfortune to require 
medical relief for members of his family, which he has been unable 
to provide by forethought and thrift; but medical relief is, in the 
case of those I am writing about, one of the first encouragements 
they receive to remain dependent paupers all their lives. Mere boys 
and girls who are married require the parish doctor on the occasion 
of the wife’s first confinement. They obtain an order for the doctor 
and medical comforts. They ought, for their own sakes, to be made 
to repay something of what the guardians have advanced in this 
emergency as a loan. Tor this emergency they had made no pro- 
vision, and were perhaps incapable of making any. 

II. The conditions under which so many tens of thousands have to 
live tend of necessity to physical deterioration. Things are not so 
bad as they were, but they remain very, very bad in many districts 
of the metropolis. The ‘artisans’ dwellings,” &c., have little remedied 
the condition of things. These barracks are largely occupied by a 
class superior to those who have been dispossessed by the demolition 
of insanitary dwellings. And there are still to be seen standing 
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whole blocks of houses that were condemned over and over again by 
the old Metropolitan Board of Works, before we had a London 
County Council. They have been patched up and improved, but they 
remain a disgrace to the authority that allows a locality to be crammed 
with men, women, and, particularly, children, where they cannot be 
strong and healthy. There is and there must be physical deteriora- 
tion. And oh! the rents the poor creatures who dwell in these 
slums have to pay. 

There are two things I should like to add to the complaint that, 
in the older parts, multitudes are living in houses they should not 
inhabit, which are overcrowded in a way absolutely prohibitive of 
health, especially among the young. Firstly, London is being 
extended every day, and I am very doubtful whether some of the 
localities which will presently be thickly covered with houses, are 
suitable for the purpose for which they are being used, without more 
systematic draining of the soil, and more attention to the construction 
of the houses. Secondly, the City of London is furnished year by 
year with fresh buildings for banking and commercial purposes. 
Where do those live to whom is entrusted the care of these places 
and their contents ? Have they never to live in rooms scarcely visited 
by the sun, and are they not compelled to inhale the fumes of gas all 
day long? The little children suffer, the wife suffers, and the man 
suffers, and so the population deteriorates and will deteriorate. They 
dwell in gilded cellars which are sepulchres, And yet we expect 
them to be healthy, or, perhaps, we have not given the question a 
thought ! 

III. Intemperance. Iam not about to repeat statistics so com- 
monly quoted to show the evils of intemperance. There can be no doubt 
that physical deterioration is caused by the excessive consumption of 
alcoholic drinks. The way in which stimulants are administered to 
infants destroys, I believe, in the case of too many, the very feeble 
hope there was that if they were spared to grow up they would be 
healthy and strong. There are too many instances of the drinker 
becoming so addicted to his cups that his constitution presently 
suffers, and there spring from him children of sadly debilitated con- 
stitutions. But in my honest opinion the evil, if not absolutely 
averted, might be greatly lessened if attention was really given to the 
quality of the liquor that is consumed. The quantity a man con- 
sumes the State cannot interfere with, but it is bound to see that 
rank poison is not sold instead of what, if taken in moderation, 
many believe to be not only harmless but useful. I give it as my 
honest opinion that an immense amount of mischief is wrought 
by the adulteration of beer, and the quality and condition of other 
alcoholic drinks. If anyone has any suspicion of the correctness of 
this statement, I ask him not to consult the faculty and learn the 
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opinion of those whose practice has given them the opportunity of 
forming an opinion, but I ask him to procure and test for himself 
the quality of what is largely sold as “gin” and “ whisky” by 
publicans in the poorest neighbourhoods. He will presently under- 
stand by what means constitutions are ruined, and men, and women 
too, become debilitated, and how the craving for the “ fire-water ” 
is rendered intolerable and resistless. If it be remembered that 
the craving for a stimulant is created by the conditions under which 
the many live and too often labour, and that this craving is inten- 
sified by the noxious quality of the drink that is sold to them, I 
cannot understand how the man who would stay the lamentable 
deterioration that is going on, can fail to interest himself and 
others in the matter of improving the quality of the liquor that is 
sold. The way in which beer is constantly treated by the licensed 
retailer is shown by the result of intermittent prosecutions, and the 
evidence on which offenders are convicted. On conviction of any 
malpractices of this kind a man should not be merely fined, but lose 
his licence, and be rendered incapable of holding a licence again. 
The health of the poorest part of the community will never improve 
nor will rising generations be protected from the effects of deadly 
poison, until more attention has been given to this question. 

There is physical deterioration always going on, and the chief 
causes are, I believe, the three I have named. 

Moral decadence exists and we deplore it, but a higher moral 
tone exists than formerly prevailed, and I attribute this to several 
causes. If religion is not more ‘“ professed,” it exercises a vastly 
greater influence than it did. We have no guarantee for morality 
independently of religion; and if true religion increases the moral 
standard will be raised and the moral tone improved. Moral 
improvement has been promoted by other causes—by the better 
and more general education of the people, the increase of temper- 
ance, the provision of more opportunities for wholesome recreation. 
the improvement made in the dwellings of the poorer classes, and the 
more frequent intercourse with those of greater general refinement, 
among whom there exists a higher moral tone. To these several 
causes the urban population, with whom I have had to do, owes a 
great debt of gratitude. I have seen and carefully watched the 
gradual effect of these influences. There are guilds and associations 
which provide for the young and those of mature years a rule of 
life which the laws of society provide for others. The good done by 
these societies, in assisting their members to live better-regulated 
lives, has been very great, and they should be encouraged. It must 
be confessed there is still an immense amount of immorality pre- 
valent where numbers of all sorts and conditions are massed together, 
and this mixed multitude is too much left to itself. The constant 
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and continual addition of those who are brought down and are 
sinking lower and lower increases the moral deterioration of the 
population. All this must be conceded. But there are indica- 
tions of improvement. I have evidence of improvement in the 
general tone that prevails in workshops and factories. It is to be 
noticed, and it is a significant fact, that the larger are to be pre- 
ferred to the smaller. There is a more healthy public opinion 
which regulates behaviour and conversation than formerly. The 
factories where girls work are altogether different to what they 
were. It is no longer impossible ‘for a respectable plumber or 
glazier, for example, to do work in such premises without being 
put to shame and distressed. Look at the streets in the lowest 
neighbourhood, and compare their state with what was their con- 
dition ten years ago. There is infinitely less trade in vice than 
there was. Young girls are not “on the streets” in the same 
numbers. The fallen are not encouraged and harboured by parents 
as formerly. If moral deterioration cannot be altogether banished, 
still there can be no doubt we are witnesses of a great improvement, 

As regards religious decadence I may be thought a tainted witness, 
and my testimony may be regarded with suspicion, especially when I 
say that religion has a hold on the masses—a stronger hold than 
many will be prepared to allow. And it would exercise a wider and 
more beneficial influence but for circumstances that might be altered 
and improved. Religion is discredited with too many of the poor 
for reasons that should be remedied. I will name some of these: 
the jealousy and rivalry that exists between religious teachers and 
ministers ; the encouragement that is afforded to so many to drive 
a trade in religion, and to patronise different religious agencies 
for the sake of the material benefit received. I do not grudge the 
poor anything they may obtain to relieve their necessities and 
supply their wants, but I strongly object, in their own best interests 
and in the interest of religion generally, to the way in which they 
are allowed and encouraged to add to their store by deception and 
hypocrisy. This evil will only be remedied when ministers and the 
responsible conductors of different religious agencies become more 
enlightened. To effect this must be the aim of those who have the 
real welfare of the people at heart and are concerned for the interests 
of pure and undefiled religion. It is not only the waste of money that 
I deplore, but the manifest evil that is done. There must be more 
co-operation, and the boast of many that they make a good thing 
out of religion must be taken away, and the prejudice and misunder- 
standing that are stumbling-blocks to very many removed and dis- 
persed. Those towhom the management of Sunday-schools, mothers’ 
meetings, special missions, and similar agencies are entrusted require 
to have such a mutual understanding that a good-sized family may 
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not disperse themselves and use them all, profitably as they think, but 
as I think, most unprofitably. I would also mention the sad waste 
of time and energy and the mischief done by the so-called “ preach- 
ing of the Gospel,’’ which anyone seems to think himself qualified 
to undertake if he has assurance and a loud voice. I do not hesitate 
to write that thereby the name of God is often blasphemed, and His 
holy character traduced. Religion is thereby discredited. 

In the distribution of “charity ” immense harm is done to religion, 
but on this I cannot now enlarge. Charity, or the relief of distress, 
is a science, and it is scarcely studied by many who undertake to act 
the part of almoners, The proper aim should be, not to assist men 
to live dependent and deplorable lives, but to enable them to live 
independently, and to encourage that self-respect the loss of which 
is an unmitigated evil for any child of man, and hurtful to the 
community. Religion, in her endeavour to do good to the masses 
and fulfil her mission, is sadly hindered by well-meaning friends on 
all sides. 

In spite of all that may be adduced to the contrary, I thankfully 
and unhesitatingly say that physically, morally, and religiously we 
are better—in the East End of London, at least—than we were, and 
that there are signs of still further improvement. 


R. C. Beprorp. 
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WINE-GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 


In a recent paper on “ Fruit-Growing in California” we warned 
intending settlers against accepting the very highly-coloured state- 
ments generally current as to the profits to be made in that industry, 
We pointed out that these profits are generally exaggerated, while 
the amount of capital required is much greater than it is usually 
represented to be. We admitted, however, that in the more favour- 
ably situated localities, fruit-growing, and especially some branches 
of it, had been very profitable. So far, however, from thinking this 
an argument in its favour, we think it is the reverse, as it has led to 
an extension of this industry and an increase of the acreage under 
fruit, which will, when it comes into bearing, be above and beyond 
all the demands which can possibly be made upon it for many years 
tocome. At a time, however, when much capital and many young 
men are looking for an opening which is likely to give them a fair 
return, a few remarks on the wine industry of California, of which 
we have a much better opinion, may prove of interest. Were its 
future to be judged by the experience of the iast six or seven years, 
little or nothing could be said in its favour, but just because it has 
passed through and is again emerging from a period of great de- 
pression, we think that it is well worth the attention of anyone 
having some capital and sufficient energy to ensure his giving his 
vineyard and wine-cellar the very close attention which the culture 
of the vine and the making of wine require. 

The future of the industry depends on our being able to return 
satisfactory answers to the following three questions :— 

I. Is there practically an almost unlimited demand for good wine 
if it can be obtained at very reasonable prices ? 

II. Can wine be produced in California at so small a cost as 
to ensure this demand, and, at the same time, leave the producer a 
fair return for his capital and labour ? 

III. Can we make good wine in California ? 


I.—Unquestionably a very large quantity of wine is consumed, and 
the question is, whether it is consumed at very reasonable prices. At 
hotels and restaurants the lowest price for the most ordinary wine is 
2s. 6d. to 3s. a bottle; not a high price, perhaps, but we think if at 
one and the same time the quality could be improved and the price 
reduced, the consumption would be materially increased. In Eng- 
land, since the reduction of the duty on light wines, the demand has 
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steadily improved. We have not, however, benefited as much as 
might have been expected by this reduction, as it was counteracted 
by arise of prices in France, owing to the increased demand for 
wine, whilst phylloxera has diminished the production. We believe, 
therefore, that any further reduction in price would be followed 
by a relative increase in consumption. 

II.—An even more satisfactory answer can be returned to the second 
question, as there is no other country in the world which produces 
the same quantity of wine to the acre as California. 600 gallons 
per acre is about the average crop, and, with some varieties of grapes, 
the yield is even heavier. During the late depression wine was sold 
at as low as 7 and 8 cents per gallon, but at this price, which, at the 
outside, under the most favourable conditions, covers the bare cost 
of production, it is certain that we cannot continue to produce it. 
The market is, however, improving, and we hope to see former 
prices established, say from 20 to 25 cents for fair ordinary wines. 
This would give a net return of from £12 to £20 per acre—not an 
extravagant profit for a man who has travelled to the other side of 
the world to get it, but, on the whole, it compares favourably with 
the returns from any other form of farming we know of. As regards 
the consumer, the result ought to be equally satisfactory. Taking 
the higher price of 25 cents, there is, we believe, margin enough to 
admit of the dealer selling at a moderate price, and at the same 
time realising a fair profit. In justice to wine merchants, it should 
be remembered that, owing to the duty, charges, &c., the original 
price of the cheaper grades of wines forms but a small part of their 
actual cost laid down in London; and as the charges are the same on 
the finer qualities, they probably find it to their advantage to deal 
more largely in them. 

III.—Can we produce good wine in California? Since returning 
to England, we have naturally been interested in this question of 
wine, and though we do not profess to be experts, and perhaps do not 
put any very great faith in those who do, still, as we have been in 
the habit of tasting large quantities of wine in different cellars in 
California, we could not help acquiring a certain knowledge of the 
subject. The first thing that struck us was, that while formerly 
we used to import our light wines from France and Germany, we 
now, to judge from the wine-cards of most hotels and restaurants, 
import them from many other countries as well. Italy, Austria, 
Greece, Algiers, and Australia now contribute to our supply. Of 
these, in our opinion, Italian wine is not the best, but approximates 
most closely to French and German wines, and is largely consumed. 
It is, however, very coarse and harsh in flavour, and has a disagree- 
able after-taste, which arises probably from a want of that strict 
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care and cleanliness in the making which is so essential to good 
wine, and on this subject we shall have something to say hereafter. 
California has, in our opinion, nothing to lose by any comparison 
between her wines and those of Italy, und we think the rapid pro- 
gress they have made, considering the short time they have been 
before the public in this country, gives promise of a prosperous future. 
While not universally known, they are to be found in many of the 
largest hotels and restaurants, and in some of the best clubs in 
London. They resemble French and German wines more closely 
than any of the other importations introduced to take their place, 
and it is only natural that they should, as they are produced from 
the same vines, imported originally from these countries, in an 
equable and temperate climate not unlike that of France, under con- 
ditions almost similar, and on a soil where the wild vine may be seen 
growing with great luxuriance on every hill-side and river-bank. We 
do not wish to be understood as saying that Californian vineyards 
produce wines equal to the great vintages of either France or Ger- 
many: they are still too young to do so, even if they ever can; but 
we believe they will compare favourably with the more ordinary 
growths of these countries, and with many which, to judge from the 
labels on the bottles, the dates of the vintages, and, above all, the 
prices charged for them, ought to be much better. The following 
letter, however, from a large firm of London wine merchants, the 
only one, we believe, which has so far dealt to any extent in Cali- 
fornian wines, will carry more weight than anything we can say in 
their favour, as they are naturally better acquainted with what is 
likely to suit the English market, and can speak from an actual 
experience of it :— 


‘*We have much pleasure in giving you our opinion and experience of 
Californian wines. For the last six years we have shipped these wines, and 
during the last two or three years in very large quantities. They have met 
with the very greatest favour in this country, and wherever shown have been 
pronounced the most wonderful value, and there is, no doubt, a very great 
future before them. They more nearly resemble the German and French 
varieties than is usually the case with wines from other countries. Asa rule, 
however, they have rather more body and less acidity than the wines made 
from the same variety of grapes in Europe. These remarks must not be taken 
to apply to all Californian wines. In California, as in other countries, there is 
a good deal of wine carelessly and badly made, and careful selection is very 
necessary. So far we have found the best natural wines generally on the 
hill-sides around Santa Cruz, and in Santa Clara and Livermore districts.” 


As we have already said, all the vines used in wine-making in 
California are imported European varieties. Perhaps the most 
important vine in the State is known as the Zinfandel. From its 
name, it should be a German or Austrian grape, and there is a vine 
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with a somewhat similar name grown in Hungary; but it has appa- 
rently taken so kindly to the soil and climate of its new home, and 
produces so abundantly, that it cannot be identified with any known 
European variety. It has a very high flavour, which may not suit 
the taste of everyone; but, especially when grown on the mountains, 
this grape makes a delicate claret, which should become popular ; and 
as it often produces over 1,000 gallons to the acre, it ought always 
to be obtainable at a moderate price. 

The Cabarnet Sauvignon, also, the finest of all the claret grapes, 
does very well in California. It is a shy bearer, never, we think, 
producing more than about 300 gallons to the acre, but when grown 
on light soil it seems to carry with it all the qualities of its French 
ancestors, and produces a wine of great excellence, with a most 
delicate flavour and bouquet. Among the white vines we may 
mention all the German Rieslings; and excellent hock is now pro- 
duced. The finest among these is grown from the Johannisberger 
Riesling, the same vine from which the celebrated Rhine vintage of 
that name is made; and we recently came across some Californian 
wine of this variety, in one of the London clubs, with such delicacy 
of flavour and bouquet that we think no German wine-grower would 
have been ashamed of producing it. ie! gael 

Another vine which has taken most kindly to the soil and climate 
of California is the Semillon, the principal Sauterne variety, which 
bears most abundantly, and makes a wine of a bright straw colour, 
with plenty of flavour and fragrance. Sauterne is now made suc- 
cessfully in California, and the exhibits of this wine at the Paris 
Exhibition attracted a good deal of attention among French wine- 
growers. We may mention that all the Californian wine at the 
Paris Exhibition was very highly commended, and gold medals were 
awarded to most of the exhibitors. Since then there has been a 
small, but steadily increasing export of wine from California to 
France. 

We have confined our remarks to a few of the best varieties most 
likely to suit the English taste, and shall now say a few words about 
champagne, which is also made in the State. 

We cannot say we ever drank any champagne in California which 
came up to what, to our taste, a champagne should be; but we may 
say the same of the greater part of what we now taste in this country 
under a variety of brands. Only very rarely do we now find cham- 
pagne with the delicacy and flavour which, in former days, it seemed 
almost always to have. This may be accounted for by the greatly 
increased demand for this wine, and the ravages which phylloxera has 
made in the Champagne districts, and which have compelled the makers 
to get the greater part of their wine from other parts of France, 
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notably from Tours; so that, while what we now get may contain 
some small proportion of Champagne grapes, to which it probably 
owes any merit it has, the bulk of it is composed of coarser wine 
grown on richer and heavier soils. It may be interesting to some 
of our readers to learn that it is not unlikely that the Champagne 
vineyards may at no very distant date become extinct. It is pro- 
bably not very generally known that French vineyards almost owe 
their present existence to California and the neighbouring territory 
of Arizona. No remedy could be discovered for the phylloxera, which 
was gradually but surely killing out the vine in France. The pro- 
duction of wine had fallen from 1,500,000,000 to 600,000,000 
gallons, or even less, when it was discovered that the wild vines of 
California and Arizona were never attacked by it. Cuttings were 
obtained and planted, on which subsequently the required varieties 
were grafted ; and, as the wild stocks are very strong, the new vine- 
yards are to-day probably more productive than the old ones ever 
were. Unfortunately, however, the Champagne districts are com- 
posed of pure chalk, with a thin covering of soil—so thin and light 
that the wild vine cannot live in it. For this reason the one remedy 
for phylloxera cannot be applied ; and, apparently, the extinction of 
the vineyards is now merely a question of time. 

Although, as we have said, we have never tasted any Californian 
champagne which was, in our opinion, worthy of the name, we are 
nevertheless assured, by those who ought to know, that there is some 
which is exceedingly good ; and, as much of our soil is light and 
chalky, and the Pinots, Meuniers, and other Burgundy varieties, 
from which champagne is principally made, grow well in California, 
we may some day, when champagne proper is extinct, make a very 
good imitation of it. 

Although the soil and climate contribute in no small degree to 
the quality of Californian wine, we also attribute it, to some extent, 
to the care and cleanliness which now prevail in the best-managed 
cellars. We had this advantage over older nations—we had neither 
prejudices nor traditions. Having no fathers, we did not require 
to follow their methods, and started with a perfectly free hand. 
Recently, when talking to a gentleman about wine-making, he asked 
if we employed French wine-makers, adding, ‘‘ You cannot teach a 
Frenchman anything about wine-making.” It is quite true. No 
one can teach a Frenchman of that class anything, and “ pity ’tis 
*tis true.” For years we suffered from the curse of French wine- 
makers. It was useless to try to teach them that there were dif- 
ferences in soil and climate which rendered some change in their 
former methods necessary. In France the difficulty they have is in 
getting sugar enough in the grapes ; in California we have to guard 
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against having too much, and hence we must use our saccharometers 
constantly to weigh the must, and see that it does not become too 
sweet. But no Frenchman would use his saccharometer. It seems 
that they do not use them in France, and that was reason enough for 
not using them in California. Hence fermentation often went wrong, 
and much good wine was spoiled. They have also a most objec- 
tionable belief that wine will throw off any dirt or impurity during 
fermentation, and hence we could never get them to keep their wine- 
houses or machinery clean, and the wine had often a bad taste and 
objectionable smell afterwards. Probably they were men of a very 
low class; but let us tell our readers of a conversation we had, not 
with a common wine-maker, but with a large French grower, who, 
moreover, said he sold most of his wine to the champagne-makers at 
Rheims and Epernay. He asked us how we generally crush our 
grapes in California, and we told him that we use a machine with two 
wooden rollers, set about a quarter of an inch apart, between which 
we pass the grapes, which then fall into the fermenting-vats below. 
“ Ah!” he said, “that will never make good wine. I put the grapes 
into the vats, and then make my people tread them out with their 
feet.” It is difficult to see what additional quality wine can obtain 
from having been crushed out under the naked foot of a number of 
workmen, while, on the other hand, it seems rather an objectionable 
proceeding. This, however, was nothing to what followed. ‘“ How 
do you stir your vats, and prevent your cap rising?” The cap is 
the hard crust of grape-skins which forms during fermentation, and 
must be broken up, as it would, if exposed to the air, be liable to 
spoil the wine. We explained that we used perforated false tops for 
our vats, which were fastened down about six inches under the sur- 
face of the wine, and that these we removed from time to time, stir- 
ring the vats up with a large wooden instrument made for the 
purpose. ‘ You will never make wine in that way,” he said. “I 
make four or five of my fellows strip and get into the vat.” “ What!” 
we said, “you have them standing naked up to their necks in your 
wine?” “Yes,” he said; “that is the way to work your wine; 
besides, it warms it.”” It is difficult to see how the warmth of a 
man’s body can add any heat to wine which is already many degrees 
hotter than he is; but, apart from that, we venture to think that 
there are few of our readers who would not prefer to have their wine 
made on the Californian plan; and we have since learned that this 
system is almost universal in some parts of France. We will under- 
take to say that no Californian grower ever uses his men to warm 
his wine. 

While, however, there is much good wine made in California, there 
is much which certainly cannot be described as good. Quantity, 
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not quality, was the motto of the wholesale merchants of San Fran- 
cisco. They were, up to the last few years, willing to buy anything 
and everything, provided they could get it at their own price; and 
that the policy has been a good one for them is proved by the almost 
palatial cellars and offices they have built, and the enormous stocks 
of wine they can carry. It has, however, proved most disastrous 
for the industry at large, and has, to a great extent, been responsible 
for the crisis through which we have passed. Blending two good 
wines may, and in some instances does, improve both of them; but 
the wholesale blending of good, bad, and indifferent, of sound and 
unsound, may produce something which is saleable among a class of 
people who have never been in the habit of drinking wine, but which 
will not take the place of French or German wines with those who 
have. For years Californian wine was a byeword for what was 
bad, and no one with a reputation to lose would have it on his table. 
Hotels and restaurants used it largely, but took the precaution of 
putting a French label on it. Such a policy led to an over-produc- 
tion of inferior wine. If wine made from inferior grapes, and care- 
lessly made, was saleable, there seemed to be little advantage in 
spending both time and money in the improvement of the vineyards 
or the wine. Unfortunately, as it takes some time for vineyards to 
come into bearing, errors of this sort cannot be discovered at once, 
or immediately corrected. Those who were producing inferior 
wine have now for some years found it almost impossible to sell at 
all; while those who saw what was coming, and did what they could 
to improve the quality of their wine, have suffered almost as much 
from the general depreciation of prices. 

We shall now state, as briefly as possible, the causes which have 
led to the improvement, and the reasons why we believe it is likely 
to be permanent. It is evident that a new industry, in a new 
country, must be liable to violent fluctuations ; but it is also evident 
that, as the industry gets more firmly established, these fluctuations 
become both less frequent and less severe. If, as we believe, we 
already make good wine in California, at a very low price, and there 
is practically an unlimited demand for such wine, what we require is 
not to check production but to extend our markets. With the 
exception of England, where, so far, our wine has been little used, 
we have made satisfactory progress in almost every other country. 
The demand has been increasing at the rate of 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 gallons a year, and was, slowly but surely, overtaking 
production. Last season, however, for the first time for many years, 
there was a short crop. The vintage of the previous year was 
estimated at 20,000,000 gallons; last season it was probably under 
13,000,000. This not only brought production well within con- 
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sumption, but it has helped to clear off the accumulated stocks of 
previous years, so that we again start clear. Nonew vineyards have 
been planted for many years past, and many of the old ones have 
been destroyed by phylloxera, as in the depressed state of the industry 
growers could not afford to replant with resistent vines. The demand 
for brandy, of which there is a large export to Germany, and latterly 
to this country, is increasing, and will account for a large quantity 
of wine. New vineyards planted after this date will not materially 
add to the supply for the next eight or ten years, so that supposing 
production even now balances consumption—and we do not believe it 
does—we may look for advancing prices, and may see them as much 
too high as they have recently been too low. 

While the depression through which the industry has passed has 
nearly ruined everybody connected with it, it has not been an 
unmixed evil, for it has taught us much which it was very 
necessary for us to learn. To it may be ascribed the care 
and cleanliness and the improved methods which now prevail in 
all the best cellars. It has also resulted in our wines becoming 
better known; for some of the wealthier growers, rather than 
accept ruinous prices, matured their wines and made a market for 
them in the Eastern States. Dealers there, finding that the wines 
coming direct from the vineyards were superior to what they had 
previously been able to obtain, are now sending over their own men, 
or employing agents, to buy direct from the vineyardists; and 
this has forced the San Francisco houses to pay more attention to 
quality than they had previously done. But, above all, it has 
established the fact that all California will not, as was previously 
supposed, produce wine. The southern counties and the interior 
valleys are too hot: they may produce ports and sherries, but the Bay 
counties, those immediately surrounding the Bay of San Francisco, 
will practically have a monopoly of the lighter wines. Even here 
there will be a distinction. The vine does not require a heavy soil, 
and the best wines have been made, not in the valleys, but on the 
hills which enclose them, and in some of the mountain counties. 
While the valley vineyards will continue to produce a large quantity 
of wine, it will require to be blended with mountain wine to 
give it the quality it lacks. In time, when its merits are better 
known than at present, the latter will probably be sought for 
to supply a demand for the finer qualities. This will tend, by 
limiting the area available, to prevent the indiscriminate planting 
of vineyards on the first improvement, and the over-production to 
which it necessarily gives rise, and from which we have suffered so 
severely. 

But perhaps the greatest benefit we have reaped from this 
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depression, and the consequent low prices, is that it has helped to 
introduce our wines to places where they were previously unknown. 
Besides the export of brandy to Germany and England, and of wine 
to France, a considerable quantity of both is now shipped to the 
South American republics, to Mexico, to Japan and China, and to 
some of the Pacific Islands. It is, however, in the United States 
that we have so far found, and are likely to continue to find, our 
best customer. The conquest of over sixty millions of people is not 
a small undertaking, but is likely to prove a profitable one if suc- 
cessful. Wine is able to make its way against any other kind of 
drink if it can be supplied cheaply enough, and there is perhaps no 
better example of this than California itself. Americans are not 
naturally a wine-drinking people ; their national drinks are appar- 
ently tea, iced water, and whisky ; but so universal has the drinking 
of wine become in that State that it is now generally supplied free 
in the restaurants, and the consumption has increased to over six 
million gallons a year with a population of only one and a half 
million. This may not be large compared to France, where the 
consumption is, or used to be, ten gallons a head; but it has grown 
up ina very few years, and represents, not the custom of an old country 
like France, but the conversion of & young one from whisky to wine- 
drinking. 

Vineyard property is to-day lower than it has ever been. A great 
proportion of the growers are practically ruined, and their places are 
in the hands of the banks, or others, who have advanced money 
on them, and would probably be glad to dispose of them at much 
under their cost. A vineyard is an expensive thing to plant and 
care for until it comes into bearing, and the buildings, cellars, 
machinery, and cooperage, all cost a great deal of money when they 
must be bought new, but would count for very little in the price of 
a place. Much the same state of affairs existed some fifteen years 
ago, and, in many instances, the mortgagees foreclosed and took 
possession of the properties. In some cases we know of, the proceeds 
of the first crop paid the amount of the mortgage and all arrears of 
interest, leaving the mortgagee with the property, for which he had 
practically paid nothing. To any one who does not object to hard 
work the life is a pleasant and an interesting one; more so, we 
think, than any other kind of farming. Wine-making itself is a 
very simple operation, and very easily learnt. Wine will make 
itself, but what it does require above all things is attention. IRfa 
man will see that everything connected with it—cellar, barrels, vats, 
and machinery, are kept clean, if he will use his saccharometer and 
be careful that his grapes are neither too green nor too sweet, and 
his thermometer to watch the fermentation in the vats, he will have 
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no difficulty in making good wine. After that it only requires close 
attention to keep it good. The climate of the Bay counties is the 
best in California, the life a healthy one, and the scenery, especially 
in the mountains, most beautiful. 

Our greatest trouble has been in finding good labour, and we have 
had to pay very high for such as we can get, but this also is improving. 
The population of California is increasing rapidly, and an increase of 
population means both a fall in wages and a rise in the value of 
land ; and the latter will tend to prevent the violent fluctuations to 
which we have already referred. We have no wish either to mini- 
mise the difficulties or to exaggerate the future prospects of the 
industry, but if any one can satisfy himself that wine-growing in 
California is both likely to continue and to increase, it cannot be a 
very dangerous investment to buy vineyard property at little over 
half what it has cost. 

WitiiaM Roserts. 











THE HISTORY OF A MOVEMENT. 


Aw authentic account of the early stages of any movement which 
seems destined to live and to make itself felt as a factor in the social 
life of the future, has a certain value and interest, not limited to the 
small number of people who were early supporters of the movement, 
but extending to all who are capable of looking at the change intro- 
duced as a step in contemporary evolution which has been taken 
under their own eyes and under conditions which they are in a 
measure able to understand and to appreciate. It is therefore pro- 
posed to give in the following pages an outline of the history of the 
movement in support of the admission of women into the medical 
profession so far as it relates to what has taken place in Great 
Britain and Ireland during the last forty years. 

The notion itself, upon which the movement about to be described 
was founded, has unfortunately not the merit of being English in its 
origin. That the medical care of sick women and children might 
without impropriety be undertaken by women as a profession is a 
suggestion which we owe to active and open minds on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and more particularly to Miss Elizabeth Blackwell, of 
New York, who in the face of many difficulties, succeeded in 1849 in 
obtaining the degree of M.D. from the University of Geneva, U.S.A. 
In 1850 Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell was in London, and she studied 
for some months in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital under Mr. (now Sir 
James) Paget and other members of the staff. She then returned to 
the States and established herself in practice in New York. While 
in England she had prescribed from time to time for her friends, 
and in consequence of this she was able to apply for admission upon 
the English Register when the Medical Registration Act of 1858 
was put into effect. She thus led the way in England, as she 
had already done in America, in opening the medical profession to 
women. 

In 1858 Miss Garrett (now Mrs. Anderson) made Dr. Blackwell’s 
acquaintance, and resolved to try to do in England what her friend 
had done in the States. Some little time had to be spent in pre- 
paratory work, and it was 1860 before she began to study with the 
direct intention of obtaining an English medical qualification. She 
had to contend with the twofold difficulty of there being no school at 
which she could study medicine, and no examining body willing to 
admit her to medical examination. Many efforts were made by her 
and her father, to whose unfailing sympathy and courage she mainly 
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owes the measure of success in the end attained, to gain admission 
into one of the existing medical schools, but without success. The 
examining bodies also for a long time were unanimous in refusing 
to let her present herself for even the arts or preliminary exami- 
nation of their respective diplomas. After a time, however, the 
Apothecaries’ Society was advised by its counsel, Mr. (now Lord) 
Hannen, that as the purpose of their charter was to enable them to 
regulate the trade of selling drugs, and as there was no legal ground 
for refusing to allow a woman to sell drugs, they could not refuse to 
admit a woman to the examinations imposed on candidates for their 
licence. As a result of this opinion they notified to Miss Garrett 
their willingness to withdraw their opposition and to admit her to 
examination. They further gave Miss Garrett leave to get her 
education privately from teachers in recognised medical schools. 
The main difficulties being thus removed, she gradually filled up the 
schedule of lectures required, passed the examinations, and was able 
in the autumn of 1865 to register herself as a legally qualified 
English practitioner. 

Other ladies shortly afterwards essayed to follow Miss Garrett’s 
example, but the Apothecaries’ Society refused to admit them to 
examination till they could go through the complete medical course 
in a recognised school, and under the conditions laid down for 
men. As this was impossible, owing to all the schools refusing 
them admission, several Englishwomen went abroad and studied 
and graduated at Ziirich. 

In 1868 Miss Mary Putnam (now Mrs. Jacobi), of New York, 
obtained leave from the French Imperial Government to study in 
the Paris Medical School, and to pass the various examinations 
leading up to the M.D. degree. Miss Garrett on this applied for 
leave to enter the examinations without repeating the course of 
medical study at Paris. This was granted, and early in 1870 she 
took the degree of M.D. of Paris, a few months before the gradua- 
tion of Miss Putnam, to whom, however, the opening of this 
important university to women was entirely due. Since 1870 
many women have studied and graduated at Paris, sharing all the 
lectures and hospital practice with the other students. 

In 1866 a dispensary was opened near Lisson Grove, London, 
in order to afford poor women and children the option of con- 
sulting a woman, and Miss Garrett was for some years its only 
medical officer. After a time the ladies who had graduated at 
Ziirich divided the work with her, and the dispensary was con- 
verted into a small hospital. This has gone through various 
changes, till it is to-day ‘‘ The New Hospital for Women” in the 
Euston Road, of which more will be said later in this narrative. 
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For some years Miss Garrett and her immediate successors worked 
on quietly in London, and the movement in favour of medical 
women scarcely seemed to justify its name by “ moving,” except 
that a large number of poor women and a fair number of well-to-do 
women showed their preference for the services of medical women 
by employing them. There was at this time no medical school in 
England that would teach women, and no examining body that 
would examine them. 

In 1869 several ladies, led by Miss Jex Blake, tried for a long time 
to gain admittance into the Edinburgh School and Hospital. After 
a valiant fight, of which, in pity for the then conquerors, the details 
need not be here narrated, the little band of women had to give up 
the struggle, and in 1874 they left Edinburgh. Miss Jex Blake 
then came to London and, finding there was no chance of getting 
into any of the existing schools, she and her friends decided to start 
the “‘ London School of Medicine for Women,”’ at 30, Handel Street, 
Brunswick Square. For some time the teaching of the school was 
theoretical only, as it was not connected with any hospital or other 
place for clinical teaching. The General Medical Council of Eng- 
land requires that a hospital, recognised as adequate for the purposes 
of teaching, must contain a hundred and fifty beds, and it must also 
be a general hospital and not for women only. So that the new 
hospital with twenty-six beds, worked by Miss Garrett and her col- 
leagues, could not be utilised for school purposes. In 1877, however, 
an alliance was formed between the Women’s School and the Royal 
Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, which contains a hundred and sixty 
beds, and since that time the students of the London School have 
enjoyed excellent clinical teaching and the sole use of a large and well- 
appointed hospital. About the same time one of the examining boards, 
that of the King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians, Ireland, decided 
to admit women to the examinations for its diplomas, and in this 
way the last of the initial difficulties was overcome. It had taken 
more than twenty-five years from the date of Miss Blackwell’s visit 
to England for the formation of a medical school for women with the 
required amount of hospital practice, and with an examining board 
willing to confer on women a legal qualification to practise. In the 
sixteen years which have elapsed since 1877 much more rapid pro- 
gress hasbeen made. In the place of one examining body prepared 
to give women a diploma there are now six, and instead of one 
medical school there are now eight. The six examining bodies that 
confer medical diplomas upon women are the Universities of London, 
Ireland, and Glasgow, the Apothecaries’ Hall, London, and the 
united Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and those of Dublin. It is anticipated that the University 
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of St. Andrews, with the associated medical school at Dundee, will 
be open in the course of the present year. Women are still excluded 
from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and 
Durham, and from the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of 
England. 

The minimum cost of the various medical qualifications open to 
women varies from £13 to £34. The licence of the conjoint Irish 
colleges is the most costly, and the M.B. degree of the Royal 
University of Ireland and of the University of London are the least 
costly. The sums named do not include the fees for the various 
arts examinations, some one of which must always be passed previous 
to registration as a medical student. Nor do they include the fees 
for the higher medical examinations which are passed after regi- 
stration as a practitioner, and which are voluntary. Failure to pass 
any examination also results in a certain addition to the minimum 
fee for the diploma. Passing from the diploma-giving or examining 
bodies to the medical schools, it is seen that, of the eight schools now 
open to women, two are in England, three in Scotland, and three in 
Ireland. Of the two English schools mention has already been 
made of the one in London, which is located at 30, Handel Street, 
Brunswick Square. The students number 143. They get their 
clinical teaching at the Royal Free Hospital, distant only a few 
minutes’ walk from the school. The school buildings consist of 
three old-fashioned houses connected internally, and a large lecture- 
room in the garden. It is hoped that in the course of the next few 
years it may be possible to rebuild the school, and to replace the 
present rather shabby old houses with one good one. The second 
school in England open to women is that of Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
connection with the University of Durham. The school has lately 
been rebuilt, and it is provided with teaching appliances of the most 
modern type. Women are free to enter and to study with the other 
students. One lady is at present in the school going through the 
medical course. Of the three Scotch schools, which are all for 
women only, two are at Edinburgh and one is at Glasgow. One of 
the former, as well as the London school, owes its existence to the 
energy and courage of Miss Jex Blake. After starting the London 
school, and having herself graduated as a medical practitioner, she 
determined to try again at Edinburgh; she settled there in practice, 
and in 1886 she succeeded in creating “The Edinburgh School of 
Medicine for Women,” and in allying it with a large general 
hospital at Leith. Twenty-three ladies are now studying there. 
Three years later a second school for women was established in 
Edinburgh, and its students, in number thirty-three, now enjoy that 
which was refused with so much vehemence to Miss Jex Blake and 
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her party in their original attempts, viz., a share in the clinical 
practice of the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. 

At Glasgow a handsome college, known as Queen Margaret’s, has 
recently been built and endowed by private munificence, and it is 
this year to be incorporated with the University. Part of the 
infirmary has been assigned to its students for clinical teaching, 
and the medical examinations and degrees of the university are 
open to them. Forty-three women are now studying medicine at 
St. Margaret’s College. 

The nucleus of another school exists at Glasgow in a sum of 
£30,000, which was left by Dr. Muirhead a short time since to 
found a medical school for women. This money has not yet been 
used, as the trustees wisely recognise that a school without hospital 
practice would be of no use, and that £30,000 would not suffice to 
provide school buildings and plant in addition to a hospital of the 
required size. It is much to be desired that this valuable fund may 
be in the end applied to the development of one or more of the exist- 
ing medical schools for women in Scotland rather than to the founda- 
tion of another and a rival school. It is probable that when Dr. 
Muirhead made his will there was no school in Scotland which 
women could enter, and that he would be the first to recognise the 
wisdom of somewhat modifying the terms of his bequest to meet 
the changed conditions of the movement he desired so liberally to 
assist. 

In Ireland the three schools at Dublin, Belfast, and Cork are open 
to women on exactly the same terms as to men. The ladies are pro- 
vided with a separate dissecting-room and waiting-room, but they share 
all lectures and hospital teaching with the men. Twelve ladies are 
studying medicine at Dublin, two at Belfast, and two at Cork. There 
are, therefore, at the present moment in the United Kingdom four 
schools for women only, with an aggregate of two hundred and forty- 
two students, and four men’s schools to which women are admitted, 
and at which seventeen women in all are studying. The four mixed 
schools have all been opened within the last few years, two of the 
four only within a few months, and it is probable that the number 
of women in these mixed schools will in a short time considerably 
increase. A discussion of some warmth of feeling preceded the 
opening of the Cork school last autumn. Fears were expressed that 
mixed classes of men and women would be disadvantageous to both 
sets of students, and that the admission of women would interfere 
with the good order and discipline of the school. Evidence on these 
points was sought from teachers in the Dublin and Belfast schools, 
where the experiment of mixed classes had already been made for 
some little time, and the following answers were received :— 
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“Having been asked to express our opinion on the subject of the 
hospital education of women medical students, we, the undersigned, 
having had some years’ experience, wish to state that we have 
found no difficulties whatever arise in teaching men and women 
together.” 

This was signed by twenty-three of the leading Dublin hospital 
physicians and teachers. 

From Belfast, Dr. Whitla, Physician to the Royal Infirmary, 
replied in the same sense ; he said :— 

“T must say that the fears you refer to were never for one moment 
realised. I never saw the presence of the ladies in my class give 
rise to the least embarrassment or difficulty either with the patients, 
male students, or nurses, and as for myself, I would willingly have 
half my class made up of such. At the College we have had no 
difficulty whatever that I know of. I have had them there in my 
lecture-room, and their presence seemed, if anything, to produce a 
very good effect upon discipline.” 

It is pleasant to record that at Cork the movement last autumn 
in favour of removing all restrictions in the way of women studying 
in the hospitals started from the men students, and that it was 
successful in spite of the most determined and violent opposition of 
the Roman Catholic priests, some of whom, it is said, went so far as 
to threaten to refuse the women students the sacraments of the 
Church if they studied in the hospitals with men. 

It is also noteworthy that an Irish examining body, the King 
and Queen’s College of Physicians, Dublin, led the way in 1877 in 
admitting women to a qualifying medical diploma, and that we now 
owe the experiment of mixed medical schools to the generous action 
of the professors and students at Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 

While gratefully acknowledging this, it is necessary to admit that 
the time has probably not yet come in which we can form a trust- 
worthy opinion as to the rival merits of separate or mixed medical 
schools for men and women. Both are now being tried on a fairly 
large scale, and there are obvious advantages in each method. After 
a few years’ experience it will be safer than it would be now to 
attempt to decide which of the two offers the most important 
advantages or is weighted with the most serious drawbacks. Mean- 
time all we can do is to indicate to women who may be proposing 
to study medicine, or to their parents or guardians, the considera- 
tions which should guide their judgment in choosing a school. By 
far the most important point about a medical school is its quality. 
Is the teaching offered as good as it is possible to get? Is it 
thoroughly organised ?—i.e., does each student get the amount of 
overlooking and help she can use? Are the subjects taught in 
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their proper order? Has there been a liberal expenditure on the 
school plant, such as laboratories, museum, library, &c.? Is the 
hospital practice attached to the school as good as can be had 
by women anywhere? Are the hospital posts open to the 
female students ?—i.e., can the best women of each year become 
house surgeons or house physicians in the hospital in which they 
study ? 

It cannot be too often said that what women want now is, not 
such an amount of medical education as will enable them to become 
legally qualified practitioners, but the best possible education and 
one which will enable them to develop into first-rate doctors. There 
is no demand in the present day for an increase in the number of 
mediocre doctors of either sex, and women must aim high if they 
are to succeed as practitioners. Intending students and their friends 
should, then, think first of the quality of the teaching offered at 
each of the schools from which they can choose, and they should 
try to satisfy themselves on this point by noting the results as shown 
in the degrees taken by their students respectively (those from the 
best schools usually aiming at the highest examinations), and finally, 
by comparing the hospital practice attached to each school, and 
noting which of the various hospitals affords to its best students the 
fullest opportunities of gaining experience after graduation. The 
second point to consider would be which of the various schools would 
suit the individual student best, and here the rival merits of mixed 
or separate schools would have to be weighed. For young women 
who enter upon the study of medicine at eighteen or nineteen, the 
schools for women only would probably in almost all cases be thought 
the most suitable. They have at least the great merit of offering 
to women of that age a much more cheerful and unconstrained life 
than they could have in a mixed school where they would be more 
or less isolated and a class apart. In a school for women only the 
students are more at their ease, they make friends readily among 
themselves, and their lives are likely to be brighter and happier 
than they would be in the publicity of a mixed school, where they 
would be for ever conscious of the responsibility inherent in their 
position, 

The third leading consideration in choosing a school will often be 
its cost, and in this respect the mixed schools will probably for some 
time have an advantage over the separate schools for women only. 
The cost of medical education, apart from that of the examinations, 
varies as much as does that of the different diplomas. At the most 
expensive school, which is the London one, the minimum fee for the 
five years’ course is £135, while at the cheapest school the fee is £70 
for the same length of course. Nor is this difference of cost an arbi- 
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trary one, which could be done away with if the executive councils 
of the more expensive schools were disposed to do so. It is impos- 
sible to have a small school at once as good and as cheap asa large 
one can be. If it is to be as good as the large one it must cost 
more, and if it is to be as cheap it must be less good. To organize 
a small school as perfectly as can be done, and to supply costly 
apparatus for a few students, is necessarily expensive work, and the 
fees must be considerably higher than they would be in a school four 
or five times the size. The incidental expenses also of sending a 
daughter a long distance from home to study medicine are consider- 
able. Many parents would not mind the difference in school fees 
only, as between a separate and a mixed school, but they shrink 
from the expense of putting a daughter to live for five years in a 
comfortable home in London, Edinburgh, or Glasgow, and of having 
to provide for two or three long journeys to and from the school 
each year during her student life. As the number of students in 
the separate schools increases it will be possible, however, to reduce 
the scale of fees, and one advantage now found on the side of mixed 
schools will diminish in importance. On the other hand, it is likely 
that women will in much larger number than heretofore begin the 
study of medicine early in adult life, and that for those doimg so a 
separate school will continue to be preferred. It is an immense 
advantage to a young woman to get through examinations while the 
memory is strong, and before the habit of steady mental work has 
been lost by several years of desultory home life. Probably the 
best method of coping with the constant tendency to screw up 
medical examinations to a higher and higher point, is to begin work- 
ing for them before the memory loses its youthful force, and to take 
time enough to prepare comfortably for each examination as it 
comes. Experience and practical knowledge of the world, as well as 
of the medical art, can be increased after the burden of examinations 
is over, and the burden itself is less severe to the young than to those 
even a few years older. In the case, however, of ladies who may 
intend to begin to study medicine in middle life, and who may be 
living a long way from any one of the separate women’s schools, the 
mixed schools would offer many attractions. It is fortunate that 
schools of both kinds now exist, and that it will be possible in due 
time to judge by experience which system is, on the whole, the best 
for both classes of students. 

The chief desideratum for medical education in London at this 
moment is one which has hitherto affected men much more than 
women. It may, however, be expected that its influence will in 
future be much the same for both. What is really wanted by 
the medical schools of the metropolis is the power to get the 
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M.D. degree iu London on terms similar to those on which it can 
be had in Scotland. London students have now no choice if they 
wish to have the M.D. degree, which, especially in the Colonies 
and in India, is essential to success, between taking the M.D. 
of the London University, which is out of the reach of the majo- 
rity, and leaving London for Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Newcastle. 
Hitherto women have had still less choice. They could take the 
London degree or that of the Royal University of Ireland, which 
is on much the same plane, or they must go without a regi- 
strable M.D. degree altogether. Now that the University of Glasgow 
is open to them, this will no longer be the case, and the London 
school will feel the influence of the Scotch competition exactly as 
the men’s schools in London have done for so long. It must not be 
forgotten, moreover, that a competition among the schools which is 
based, not in any degree upon their relative excellence, but upon 
the power of one to give a degree to which the other does not 
lead, tends to deteriorate the teaching in both kinds of school. 
Those which can send their students up for the coveted degree are 
certain to rely in a measure upon being able to do so as their main 
attraction, while those which are unfairly handicapped by not being 
on the same footing as regards the degree, lose so many of their 
students that they cannot afford to keep the teaching up to its 
highest possible level. To train students for the London medical 
examinations is almost impossible in a very small school, on account 
of the expense, and as a matter of fact a very large proportion of the 
London graduates, year by year, are sent up by the three great 
schools, Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, and University, and very few indeed 
from the smallest schools. Many proposals for doing away with 
the anomaly of Scotch students having access to an M.D. degree on 
terms very different to those imposed on London students have been 
under discussion during the last eight years. If the present London 
University could be so modified and enlarged in its scope as to be 
able to confer on London students a Pass as well as an Honours 
degree, the best solution of the problem would probably have been 
found. Cambridge and Oxford admit to their degrees the humble 
poll-man as well as the brilliant wrangler or classic. Why should 
not London do the same ? The commercial value of a high degree 
at Cambridge is not lost because the poll degree is accessible to those 
who are content to take it, nor does the experience of Oxford and 
Cambridge lead one to think that any real injustice would be done 
the Honours graduates by a Pass M.D. degree being given in 
London to London students. The influence of the competition of 
the Scotch schools for women upon the London school will have to 
be ascertained by experience before any large sum can be raised for 
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the rebuilding, which is so much wanted at the Handel treet 
premises. 

Turning now from the part of the subject which relates to the 
machinery of medical education and examination to the study of the 
position of women after they are qualified as practitioners, we 
find here also many evidences of advance. The New Hospital in 
the Euston Road, which is worked entirely by women, has done much 
to improve the estimate in which medical women are held by the 
community at large. Its handsome and commodious building doubt- 
less contributes greatly to this result. Even among hospital patients 
public opinion goes for a good deal, and to see women at work in 
one of the most delightful of hospitals ever built tends to beget con- 
fidence in their skill and to remove any lingering prejudices against 
them. This has certainly been the case in the New Hospital. 
Patients requiring capital operations are much more frequently 
admitted now than was the case in the comparatively shabby houses 
in the Marylebone Road, and as a natural result of the larger expe- 
rience the rate of mortality after such operations is always diminish- 
ing. The New Hospital now contains forty-two beds, and it has 
besides a very large and well-worked out-patient department. The 
number of new patients is limited to thirty a day, and the numter 
of new and old patients together seen on one day is often a hundred 
and thirty. With a degree of consideration that may fairly be called 
feminine, the excellent secretary, Miss Bagster, has arranged to 
supply the out-patients each afternoon with a cup of good tea and a 
bun at cost price to relieve the tedium of the inevitable time of 
waiting. The hospital, with the leasehold of the site, and the furni- 
ture, cost £22,427, all of which large sum was raised before the 
building was occupied. Its expenditure last year was £3,460, and 
the receipts were £3,790, of which a little over £1,000 was contri- 
buted by payments from the patients. During the past year there 
were 5,833 new cases and 21,866 attendances. These figures speak 
for themselves, especially when it is remembered that the New 
Hospital is within a short distance of two other excellent general 
hospitals where the patients could, if they so desired, get attendance 
and medicine entirely without charge. 

An out-door maternity department has lately been started in con- 
nection with the New Hospital; eighty patients have been attended, 
with no maternal mortality. 

The New Hospital is not, however, the only important medical 
work now carried on in London by women. The Clapham Maternity 
Charity, started in 1885 by a former student of the London School, 
has developed into an excellent school of midwifery. A lying-in 
hospital containing twenty beds has been organized in connection 
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with the Charity, and it has now been at work for four years. Up 
to the end of last December 502 women had been attended in the 
hospital, with no maternal death ; and 2,600 in their own homes, with 
a mortality of one mother. Over three-fourths of all the cases in the 
hospital were primipare, in whom the dangers of childbirth are, as 
is well known, greater than in others. All the consultants are 
women, and all the operations have been performed by women. 
When it is remembered that only a few years ago Dr. Matthews 
Duncan calculated, by the careful study of a large number of reports, 
that the maternal mortality in childbirth, even in skilled hands, 
could not be reckoned as lower than one per cent., it is easy to see 
what a really magnificent piece of work has been carried on by the 
medical women at Clapham. The criticism likely to be made upon 
the statistics by experts is that they are too good to be true, and 
that some device must have been resorted to before such a record 
could be compiled. The criticism is reasonable enough, but in this 
case it is inappropriate. There has been at the Clapham Maternity 
no device and no quibble of any kind, and the facts are precisely 
as they have now been stated. A large part of the credit of such a 
record is, no doubt, due to the revolution in midwifery and surgery 
which has been effected by the systematic use of antiseptics, and by 
the much more precise notions as to the meaning and value of clean- 
liness which prevail now than those which were held even a few 
years back. Still the merit of being able to carry true principles 
thoroughly into practice on a large scale and in the homes of the 
poor is no small one. During the last few months a Maternity 
Charity at Battersea, previously worked by the Sisters of St. John’s 
House, aided by consulting medical men, has been taken over by the 
ladies working at Clapham, and this will add over six hundred more 
cases a year to those under their sole care. 

A provident dispensary for poor women and children has also 
been for several years successfully carried on in Notting Hill by 
qualified medical women. 

A small hospital in connection with refuge work among young 
girls is also at work in the North of London. The patients are 
attended by a medical woman, and the committee speak very highly 
of the special advantages which result from this arrangement. 

About forty-five qualified medical women are now practising in 
London, and 144 are on the medical register. Many are making a 
good start in the provincial towns. They are holding posts under 
the Asylums Board, in the infirmaries, in children’s hospitals, as 
inspectors of boarded-out children, as medical officers to the female 
employés at the General Post Office, London, and at the Liverpool 
and Manchester Post Offices. They might, with obvious advantage, 
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be still more employed in public medical work, as in prisons and 
lunatic asylums, and in such quasi-public work as is done by the 
inspectors and medical officers of large girls’-schools, asylums, and 
reformatories. 

A considerable number of the women who have been qualified as 
medical practitioners have gone to India, China, South Africa, and 
Australia. In India many are working in connection with the 
various missionary societies; some are practising independently ; 
some, as at the Cama Hospital, Bombay, are in the Government 
service ; and others are under the control of the organization started 
by the Countess of Dufferin. How far the demand for the services 
of medical women, which there undoubtedly is in India, will continue 
to attract Englishwomen of the best type is an open question, and 
one upon which differences of opinion are sure to exist. If the 
various agencies that seek to obtain the services of medical women 
for India are satisfied with those who are without experience, and 
who have had no responsible medical work other than that allowed 
to students in a school, they will probably be able to get as many 
ladies of this class as they require, and upon very inexpensive terms. 
It must, however, be remembered that medical practice in India is 
inherently more difficult than it is in this country. The language 
in itself will always be enough to make it so. But, added: to the 
language, there are the habits of life among the native women of all 
classes, their strong and almost enthusiastic dislike to all that we 
consider the bases of rational hygiene and a healthy life, and their 
marked unwillingness to seek ple “We” advice, even from women, in 
the early and more curable stages of an illness. They do nothing 
at all till the patient is very ill or in extreme suffering. There are no 
malades imaginaires, and very few small or trifling cases. The testi- 
mony of the ladies practising in India is emphatic and unanimous on 
this point, viz., that it is not minor surgery or easy midwifery that 
comes to them for help, but that their aid is sought only for very grave 
medical cases, or for operations in midwifery or general surgery which 
require the highest degree of skill, courage, and experience. Those 
who are competent to do work of this class with success need not go 
to India, and they can only be induced to go and to stay there by 
the offer of liberal terms as to income, and by being treated with 
the respect which they would receive in this country, and which is 
their due. It must also be borne in mind that, at the best, life in 
India is terribly trying to most Englishwomen. Its effect must not 
be judged by noticing how well the wives of highly placed officials 
have in many cases borne a stay of some few years in India. If 
medical women could escape to Simla for all but the best part of 
each year, the climate might suit them too, and India would not 
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then be the place of perdition it now is to their health and vigour. 
It is only a minority of those who go to the medical work there who 
can endure the deteriorating effect of the climate for a long term of 
years. Some of them die, others marry and get into a position in 
which the effects of the climate can be made less severe by more 
frequent visits to the hills, and a good many come home the shadows 
of their former selves. That the influence of the best type of 
Englishwomen upon the ladies and women of India is likely to be 
of the highest value there can be no doubt; but it is a question 
whether a service which involves such great and lifelong sacrifice, if 
not that of life itself, can be very much enlarged, or even maintained, 
for a long period of time. Probably the demand now made by the 
women of India for medical attendants of their own sex will in the 
end have to be supplied by Indian rather than by English women. 
Several native ladies are now studying medicine in England, and if, 
when they return, they become well known as successful practi- 
tioners, it may be hoped that many others will follow their example. 
The indirect effects of such an innovation as this upon the customs 
which now imprison Indian women would probably be most bene- 
ficent, and, in the long run, more might be expected from an 
influence of this kind, which would start from within Indian society 
instead of trying to affect it from without, than from the sacrifice, 
however heroic and disinterested, of any number of European 
women. 

Medical women have hitherto been excluded from all the medical 
societies in London. It is difficult to exaggerate the disadvantage 
which results from such exclusion. There are, however, indications 
that it will not much longer be maintained. The British Medical 
Association, to which Mrs. Anderson had been admitted in 1872, 
passed a formal resolution in 1878 to exclude women in future from its 
membership. This was done in submission to the violently-expressed 
prejudices of one or two influential members. Mrs. Anderson 
remained a member, but no other woman was able to follow her into 
the Association. During the past year, however, several of the 
colonial branches of the Association petitioned to be allowed to admit 
women, and the question being brought up at the annual meeting at 
Nottingham, in July, 1892, a resolution to rescind the hostile vote 
of 1878 was proposed by a member of the -ouncil, Dr. J. H. Galton, 
and carried by an overwhelming majority. The Nottingham vote 
was confirmed shortly afterwards at a second general meeting in 
London. 

It is hoped that the evidence of change of attitude towards 
medical women on the part of the profession generally, which was 
thus given, will lead in a short time to women being made eligible 
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or admission to all other medical societies in Great Britain and 
Ireland. In the meantime an excellent library and club-room has 
been organised for the use of medical women at the New Hospital, 
where the leading English and American professional periodicals 
are taken, and where monthly meetings are held, at which papers 
are read and discussed by the members of the “ Association of 
Registered Medical Women.” Many valuable gifts of books have 
been received from leading medical men, and in several cases from 
their representatives after death. 

The review now made of the progress of the medical women’s 
movement up to the present time affords good ground of encourage- 
ment to its supporters, and though much remains to be done before 
women can be said to have entirely overcome the prejudice against 
their engaging in a work of so much responsibility and difficulty as 
that of medicine, it may confidently be hoped that they will, by 
continuing on the lines hitherto followed, at no distant date succeed 
in their endeavour, and that in doing so it will be recognised that 
they have done good service to the community at large as well as to 
themselves. 

E. Garretrr ANDERSON. 
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A VISIT TO THE FAMILISTERE AT GUISE. 


Tue Durham coal strike in the early part of last year, the subse- 
quent labour disturbances in America, and the disputes between 
labour and capital throughout this country, which threaten disaster 
to British trade, and may possibly entail untold sufferings on 
thousands of workers and their families, must cause all those 
who are anxious to see due prominence given in the Liberal 
programme to labour and social problems to take an interest in 
any practical scheme that seeks to bring about, and which, in fact, 
has produced a better state of things, even if its operation be con- 
fined, so far, to a comparatively small area. During a recent sojourn 
on the Continent I visited what is undoubtedly one of the most suc- 
cessful and interesting experiments ever made in the direction of 
co-operative and profit-sharing production, namely, the Société du 
Familistére at Guise, founded by the late M. Godin. The great 
feature of this mutualité sociale (social reciprocity) is, that in addition 
to the workers receiving a liberal share of the profits of the concern, 
an apparently well-devised system of community life has been 
established. The work carried on at Guise principally consists of 
the manufacture of stoves and heating apparatus, hardware goods, 
and building appliances ; there are one thousand two hundred work- 
men employed. 

At the recent International Co-operative Alliance Meeting held at 
the Crystal Palace, M. Bernardot, engineer and member of the 
Council of the Familistére of Guise, gave a sketch of the founder of 
the society, who was a remarkable man in many ways. The son of 
an artisan locksmith, he raised himself to affluence, and, “ not caring 
for the showy honours the world can bestow,” but ‘loving progress 
for its own sake,” he elaborated a plan for the solution of a twofold 
problem—how to prevent pauperism on the one hand, and on the 
other to furnish the operative classes with those guarantees which 
are necessary to enable them to gain an existence free from the dread 
of strikes or of poverty arising from sickness, old age, or other causes 
beyond their control ; in other words, what Fourier pithily expressed 
by the term réformes garantistes. Unlike many movements which 
have been set on foot for the amelioration of the condition of the 
industrial classes, M. Godin, in his writings, which are an indication 
of his noble character and practical aims, says that the association he 
founded did not spring into being on the spur of the moment, but was 
the result of careful study, and of a life-long experience. Briefly 
stated, the outlines of the scheme are that capital has its interest of 
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5 per cent., salaries being paid to labour, intelligence, and capital ; 
the division of surplus profits consists in 25 per cent. to intelligence 
and 75 per cent. to labour pro ratd with the salaries. Pensions are 
given after thirty years’ consecutive service, but in case of incapacity 
for work a retiring allowance can be obtained after fifteen years’ ser- 
vice. Provision is also made for adversity; and the strain upon 
wages by the domestic expense of large families is met by the pro- 
vision that all the children born in the Familistére are, if desired, 
brought up and educated at the general cost up fo fourteen years 
of age. In fact, one of the most valuable provisions of M. Godin’s 
scheme is, that, however poor a family may be, the child or children 
always find in the Nursery (Nourricerie) the necessary care, food, 
and clothes. It is stated that the regulations established by M. Godin 
have worked out equitably on all points. In 1888 M. Godin died, 
and bequeathed the society half his fortune, namely, £140,000, 
under the condition that the money should be employed to carry on 
the work of the association he had founded. 

The objects of the Familistére, shortly stated, are :— 

To collect a certain number of families in comfortable quarters 
specially arranged with a view to the well-being of the inhabitants, 
and to the easy carrying out of the common requirements of human 
life. 

To organize mutual insurances for the benefit of the sick, inva- 
lided, aged, widows, orphans, and in fine for every person or family 
whose resources are inadequate to guarantee what is necessary for 
their maintenance. 

To supply provisions of all kinds for ordinary consumption for the 
benefit of the inhabitants. 

To offer the population such recreation as is indispensable for 
physical, intellectual, and moral welfare. 

To organize the care, education, and instruction of youth, both 
boys and girls, until the time of their apprenticeship. 

To provide the operative with lodgings near the workshop, so as 
to enable him to reach his work without fatigue ; in short, to render 
associative life easy, to allocate equitably, between the various pro- 
ducers, the industrial and commercial profits of the association, and 
to provide for the gradual transfer of the property of the society 
into the hands of the active workers. 

In a lecture which M. Godin gave at Lausanne a few years ago he 
stated the problem he had set himself to solve in the following 
words :—“ It is my aim that the working classes should participate 
in the benefits of wealth, but in such a way that they may enjoy this 
well-being by employing acquired wealth justly, and may at the same 
time promote the interests of those who make this wise use of capital. 
Social regeneration cannot be really effected except by means of the 
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wise application of acquired wealth. Since we cannot give a fortune 
to every man, we must give them the equivalent of wealth.” These 
were the principles actuating the noble founder of the institution 
which it was my privilege to see in active operation. I received a 
courteous reply to my application to be allowed to visit Guise from 
M. Dequenne, the Managing Director, and, accompanied by my 
wife, was received by him, and afterwards conducted over the settle- 
ment; but some unlooked-for engagement intervening, M. De- 
quenne introduced to us M. Bocheux (member of the Board) and 
M. Bernardot, to whom I have before referred. 

Guise, though a small manufacturing town, is beautifully situated 
on the Oise. The houses are quaint and old-fashioned, and the 
inhabitants—about eight thousand—a cheerful and intelligent people. 
They point with pardonable pride to a fine monument they have 
erected in loving remembrance of one of their noblest sons—the great 
hero of the Revolution, Camille Desmoulins; and they take a keen 
and growing interest in all that appertains to the memory of Godin, 
to whose statue they, in common with the inhabitants of the Fami- 
listére, so largely contributed. These words taken from Godin’s 
works are, amongst others, inscribed on the pedestal of the statue 
which occupies the highest point of elevation in the Jardin d’ Agré- 
ment : 

‘** Le Bien est ce qui est utile a la vie humaine ; 
Servir la vie humaine c’est aimer et servir Dieu.” 
For a rendering into English, I venture to suggest the following :— 


** One are the Useful and the Good 
That in Man’s aid unite; 
He who this lore hath understood 
Serves God in serving Right.” 

M. Bocheux explained all the details of the institution in a 
masterly way. Speaking of the co-operative shops in connection 
with the establishment, he said, ‘‘ We have many customers also 
from the town, for we are cheaper than the other shops, buyers here 
benefiting indirectly by the profits of the institution as a whole.” 
Replying to other questions, he remarked that the inhabitants of the 
Familistére were in the enjoyment of all the requirements of life, 
and to my observation with reference to the society being ham- 
pered with articles and rules, ‘‘ They did not exceed,” said he, ‘ what 
was necessary. On the contrary, every one was free to do as he 
liked ” (“‘chacun au Familistére est libre de faire ce qu'il veut; 
c’est la liberté pour tous”). The residents showed every readi- 
ness to enter into conversation, and their faces bore the appear- 
ance of contentment and bustling activity. In particular, the 
women at work in the laundry were humming tunes and chatting 
as they pursued their work, which, by the way, as I ascertained, 
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was for their own families. Others, again, were sitting in the 
gardens enjoying the mid-day sun, not resting idly, however, 
but sewing all the while. The institution is rightly called the 
“ Palais Social.” There is the “ pouponnat,” or room for the chil- 
dren, divided into compartments for different ages, the minutest 
arrangements indicating the great care and deep thought which M. 
Godin bestowed on the mental and physical development of the 
juvenile portion of the population of this vast establishment. For 
the common benefit there is also a bakery, a slaughter-house, a swim- 
ming-bath with an appliance for lessening the depth for the children’s 
use, pleasure-grounds, theatre, general store, &c., &c. All the tene- 
ments were scrupulously clean, and the inhabitants anxious to show 
visitors the tidy way in which their rooms were kept. It may be 
added that M. Godin expressly stipulated that the principle of 
religious toleration and liberty of conscience should prevail in the 
institution. 

The society comprises three categories of persons interested, 
namely :— 


(a) Members, of whom, as I was informed, there are now 216 
(b) Associates ,, Pe = i = - 228 
(c) “ Participants ” (or sharing members) a - 544 


The (a) “Members” must be twenty-five years of age, reside at least 
five years in Palais Social, take part in the works, read and write, 
possess a share of some 500 francs (£20) in the concern, and be 
admitted by a meeting of the “‘ members.” 

The () “ Associates ” must be twenty-one years of age, free of 
military service, work for three years at the least, reside in the 
building, be admitted by the Council of Management and by the 
Managing Director. 

The (c) “ Participants” must be twenty-six years of age, free of 
military service, work for the association for one year at the least, 
be admitted by the Council of Management and by the Managing 
Director. 

Members are liable to expulsion for the following causes :— 
(1) Drunkenness; (2) insanitary state of dwelling; (3) dishonour- 
able acts; (4) disinclination to labour; (5) breaches of discipline, 
disorder, or acts of violence; and (6) omission to give proper educa- 
tion to children A suitable resolution must be proposed at the 
meeting of the Board, and it must then go also before a general 
meeting, and two-thirds must agree. 

The system of profit-sharing is carried out as follows :— 

Out of the industrial and commercial profits as shown by the 
annual schedules, the following deductions have to be made by reason 
of the society’s expenditure :— 
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Ist. 10 per cent. of the value of the plant and 5 per cent. of the 
value of the property are set aside. These amounts stand to the 
credit of a special sinking fund account, the debit of which balances 
the various accounts for expenses incurred either for maintenance of 
or for repairs to property or plant, or for the erection of new 
buildings or plant. 

2nd. Subsidies to the various mutual assurances. 

3rd. Cost of education and instruction. 

4th. Interest to owners of property introduced and of money 
saved. Such interest is payable in cash. 

The net profit is distributed as follows :— 

Ist. Firstly 25 per cent. to the reserve funds and the repurchase 
by the society of certificates of property introduced and of savings- 
vouchers, according to the rules laid down in Articles of Association, 
131 and 182. 

2nd. To capital and labour 50 per cent. In this distribution, the 
part corresponding to labour is represented by the total of the wages 
and salaries received during the year, and the part corresponding to 
the capital by the total interest on property introduced and savings. 
The 50 per cent. is distributed proportionately between these two pro- 
ducing elements. The dividends on capital are payable in cash, and 
those on labour in savings-vouchers. The rest is distributed in 
savings-vouchers, namely :— 

3rd. To the managing director, 12 per cent. 

4th. To the other members ofthe board of management, 9 per cent. 
The distribution is made among the members of the board in such 
way that the “participant ” has one part, the “associate ” one part 
and a half, and the “‘ member ” two parts. 

5th. To the board of supervision, 2 per cent. These last three 
allotments are independent of what may accrue to those sharing in 
the part assigned to labour under division 2. 

6th. Placed at the disposal of the board of management, to be 
allotted during the course of the year to employés and workmen 
who shall distinguish themselves by special services, 2 per cent. 

In order to recognise zealous services to the community, and the 
intellectual and moral merit of the members who may be most relied 
on for the future of the work, it is stipulated that in the proportionate 
distribution of the share corresponding to the work done, ‘‘ members” 
shall take in the proportion of twice the value, “associates” in 
the proportion of one a half times the value, and “ participants ” in 
proportion to the exact amount of their respective wages and salaries. 
For the superannuation fund no subscriptions are required, this 
reserve being made up by setting aside, out of the profits accruing to 
the workers, a sum equal to 2 per cent. of the total wages; and such 
sum is charged to the general expenses of the association. Each 
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member pays 1} per cent. of his daily wages towards the sick fund. 
This is further made up of the fines imposed for infringements 
of the regulations of the offices and;workshops, deductions for break- 
ages, bad workmanship, excess in weight, sale of files, sundry penal- 
ties, and of any subsidy which the administrative council may in its 
discretion grant under article 99 of the Articles of Association. 

The wages in the workshops are fixed according to the occupa- 
tions of the workers. All work connected with the manufacture 
itself is paid by the piece ; that connected with models, maintenance, 
and erection of machinery, is paid for at so much per hour. The 
managing director and other members of the board, clerks, and 
certain foremen of workshops, receive monthly salaries. However, 
in their case and, generally speaking, in that of every member of 
the association, every day’s absence on account of holidays or other 
cause, is deducted from their salaries; this fair and equitable 
measure, in justice to labour, being felt necessary in an association 
where all members without distinction co-operate in the advance- 
ment of the common property of the society. Moreover, it leaves 
to every member full liberty to absent himself temporarily. 

The soundness of the social and financial basis of M. Godin’s 
institution is proved by its continued prosperity after his death. 
Thus the wages, plus the profits of each workman, stand at the same 
figure as they did four years ago; namely, on an average, 5°32 francs 
for men, 3°35 frances for women, and 2°16 francs for children per day. 
Moreover, their wages, as there is reason to believe, are much 
greater than those in similar businesses elsewhere. This is proved by 
the frequent strikes that take place among their competitors in the 
same trade in the adjoining Department of the Ardennes; the 
average wage per day that obtains with them being below 4 francs. 

Since the year 1888-89 the average wages of the three classes remain 
about the same, with a slight upward tendency; but having regard 
to the state of the industry and the competition to be faced, they may 
be said to have reached their maximum limit. Moreover, should 
wages be increased, there would be a corresponding diminution in 
the profits; and as these are divided among the operatives, there 
would be no advantage gained in lessening the net earnings for the 
sake of increasing the wages, so long as the workers have a comfort- 
able existence assured to them. The business shows every appearance 
of maintaining its former position, with a tendency to the volume 
being augmented; but the increase is one that affects the quantity 
produced rather than the values realised, this being attributable to 
the reductions in the market prices—reductions brought about 
by that competition of the day which incessantly tends to a lowering 
or the rates, while seeking to recoup itself atthe expense of wages ; 
and thus is created a social discontent and a state of uneasiness from 
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which the trade suffers. Between 1880 and 1887 were turned out 
from 80,000 to 90,000 stoves per annum; but since 1887 the pro- 
duction has risen to 125,000. The total amount of wages paid for 
last year (1891—1892) was 2,225,401 francs, being an excess of 
697,070 francs on the financial year 1879-80 (the year of the 
society’s foundation), and an advance of 287,562 francs as compared 
with the year 1887-88 (the year in which M. Godin died), that is, a 
rise of about 15 per cent. 

Replying to a question addressed to him during my visit as to 
whether, in his judgment, the State could not on a large scale carry 
out the garantisme social which M. Godin had so successfully initiated 
in his Familistére, M. Dequenne said: ‘“‘ Yes; that was M. Godin’s 
view, and he had used every argument an ingenious mind could 
suggest to press the matter upon the legislature and public opinion 
of his time, applying to the principle an expression of his own 
coining—/a mutualité nationale contre la misére.” But he (M. De- 
quenne) thought that without a fabrique, such as they had, operat- 
ing concurrently with the associative life, the proposed scheme on a 
national basis would not be easy to bring about, nor would similar 
good results perhaps be obtainable where that essential condition to 
which he referred was not present as it was with them. As regards 
their scheme generally as now constituted, he considered it the true 
solution of the social problem of our time. 

Upon my asking one of the workmen in the foundry as to whether 
the labour he was engaged in was not a travail bien dur, he replied : 
“ Yes, sir; it certainly is very hard, but we are none the worse for 
it. The life outside is very healthy, whilst the provisions garantistes 
(the provisions guaranteeing our future) help to assure that peace of 
mind without which the strain would indeed be almost more than 
we could bear.” 

I have read, and to some extent mastered, many of the books from 
the pen of M. Godin kindly presented to me at parting by his 
widow, who in his lifetime rendered him such truly devoted assis- 
tance in his literary work. One of these, the Solutions Sociales, has 
been translated by a disciple of his school in America. They all 
breathe the same spirit of broad humanity, accompanied by a preci- 
sion and grace of style very agreeable to the reader. In none, 
however, do I venture to think, are his views better explained than 
in a Yellow Book detailing his evidence given before a Commission 
of Inquiry upon the question of “ how to facilitate the execution of 
State works by Working-men’s Associations,” a Commission‘instituted 
some few years ago by the Ministére de ’Intérieur. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to give a short extract :— 


M. Goprn. In our society there is no law to protect labour. There are 
numerous laws to protect property, under every aspect, but we are content to 
leaye labour under the assumed protection of common law, which protection 
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is in fact as slender as if it were non-existent. This is the point on which an 
understanding must be come to; the legislator must intervene in order to 
recognise the rights of labour and to specify their necessary limits. 

M. PrrrzE (one of the Commissioners). I do not know what is meant by agitat- 
ing for a law in favour of protecting labour. Is not labour amply protected 
by common law? In Paris, for instance, is not a workman at liberty to freely 
discuss the price for his labour? In a word, is he not free to strike? In 
fine, is he not as free as he could wish to be ? 

M. Goprn. That freedom means that he is free to starve. 

M. Pirre. Does not the Paris workman earn seven francs a day ? 

M. BaRBERET (another Commissioner). When he is in work. 

M. Pirre. Yes, when he is willing to work. 

M. BarBERET. But there are cases in which, though willing to work, the 
workman cannot get work. 

M. Pirre. I am connected with workmen of the most economic type; now 
I know that they reject the participation system. They argue thus: give me 
such and such work to do, by the day or piece, at a certain price. I will do 
the work, and you pay me for it; but when my work is done I want my 
money, I want to run no risks and no hazards. We agreed on the wages, I 
have done the work, you have paid me, I require nothing more. Well, is not 
that a system of liberty for the workman ? 

M. Gonry. Yes, liberty true enough! liberty without a thought of the mor- 
row! It is clearly society’s duty, in her character of protectress of the citizen, 
to help the improvident to help themselves, and organize measures of relief to 
prevent the destitution that often overtakes the unemployed worker and for 
which in many cases neither he nor his family are in any way responsible. 
This might be done at an inappreciable sacrifice on the part of other interests, 
and without putting the State to unjustifiable expenditure. 

M. BArBERET. Are all your workmen lodged in your building ? 

M. Gopry. Only twelve hundred persons are lodged in it.! The association is 
this year constructing a building which will be capable of receiving six 
hundred inhabitants more, so that by next year we shall have accommodation 
for about one thousand eight hundred persons. 

M. HENRY (another Commissioner). It is a kind of working city then? Are 
the workmen the owners of any private houses ? 

M. Gopry. No, sir; the workman is the sole owner of the tenement he lives 
in, and that is shown by title-deeds which he holds in the society. It is not 
a mere house, it is a considerable building, which we take the liberty of calling 
a ‘‘palace.” The palace of the association is the property of the association. 
The workman-shareholder has his title-deeds in his pocket, and in this respect 
enjoys the fullest liberty. If any event compels him to leave the association 
he has no fear of seeing his house depreciate in value or of being compelled to 
sell it at a loss; he takes his title-deeds with him and receives the interest and 
dividends every year, or disposes of them if he thinks fit. 

M. Henry. If the workman leaves the association for private reasons—for 
instance, to set up in any other part of France—and, as you say, takes his 
title-deeds with him, does he retain a right of ownership in the capital of the 
association ? 

M. Goprn. He isa shareholder. He has a right every year to the interest 
and dividends paid on the capital. 

M. Pitre. Does the resident workman pay rent ? 

M. Goprn. The palace is let out to every participator, and it is impossible 
not to be one. A workman asks for one room, two rooms, ten rooms; he gets 
what he wants, and he pays in proportion to the number he occupies. The rents 
are divided in the same way as all the other profits of the association. The 
workman is a participator by reason of the share which he has in the profits of 
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the association itself. Without being the private owner of the dwelling he 
occupies, he is part owner of the entire palace. 

Finally, asked if in the end his interest would not be bought 
out— 

M. Goprn replied: Yes, if I live as long; but I shall use my capital as I 
wish. 

M. Pitre. You will no longer be a shareholder ? 

M. Goprn. I am regarded as a worker, and I receive remuneration with 
which each year I acquire interest shares. For the rest, I assure you that the 
workers in the Familistére do not dream of expelling me; I have the advan- 
tage that I have no hostile fellow-workmen ; all are devotees.” 

M. Bernardot, the secretary to the Familistére, in a biography of 
M. Godin, says that his ardent desire to do good met with but one 
obstacle, and that was the implacable indifference and apathy of the 
class which is ever opposed to all reform and insensible to every 
appeal, no matter what the quarter from which it may proceed. 
“Now, as it is labour,’ he added, “which really creates capital, 
it is to labour that the largest profit should accrue. We know how 
thoroughly repugnant is this theory to the ideas generally received, 
and we are not unconscious of the fact that to arrive at such a concep- 
tion—and especially the application of it—one has to run the 
gauntlet of prejudices which are the outcome of organized selfishness. 
and ignorance, and to stand up against the prerogatives which 
capital has arrogated to itself for so long. But this is the only way 
in which any progress is made in the direction of a juster state of 
things, and we are coming to a time when labour will certainly 
occupy the first place, and capital will only be an agent of labour 
and no longer its master. The ré/es will be changed, and justice 
will be done.” 

Madame Godin still lives in the Familistére, and takes an active 
interest in the welfare of the people for whom her late husband so 
nobly planned and laboured. When I asked why no more of these 
co-operative communities had been established, the quick and terse 
reply came: “ Because there are not many M. Godins.” 

As I left this scene of peaceful industry and contentment, of real 
co-operation and community of life and feeling, where the interests 
of capital and labour are identical, I could not help contrasting it 
with the terrible events lately witnessed at Homestead, where the 
struggle between employer and employed has unfortunately been of 
a sanguinary and embittered character. It was naturally impossible 
in a visit of short duration to make oneself thoroughly acquainted 
with all the details of the scheme; but enough I saw to be con- 
vinced that this garantisme social in operation at Guise abundantly 
justifies the claim made for it—that it is the most important and 
practical undertaking of a social and industrial kind of the age. 

CuHarLes Hancock. 








THE NEW SPIRIT. 


(AN ANALYSIS OF THE EMANCIPATION OF THE INTELLECT IN THE 
FOURTEENTH, FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES.) 


Ir was my honourable duty to read an English essay on “The 
Renaissance,” in the theatre at Oxford, on the 17th of June, 1863. 
At that time confused and erroneous views were common as to the 
meaning of the term Renaissance, and as to the importance of the 
historical period which it denotes. Even so able a thinker as 
G. W. F. Hegel, in his Philosophy of History, passed from the Middle 
Ages to the German Reformation with three pages of transition, im 
which he superficially alluded to the revival of learning, the efflo- 
rescence of the fine arts, and the discovery of America. Hegel, 
apparently, had not grasped the revolutionary character of humanism ; 
its reaction against medieval methods of thinking ; its preparation 
of modern scientific criticism. But what revealed a deeper want of 
insight into the subject, was his failure to perceive that the Refor- 
mation owed its force as an intellectual movement—apart from 
mere revolt against ecclesiastical corruption—to the New Spirit of 
independence which had been liberated in Italy by the Renais- 
sance. 

During the last thirty years rapid advance has been made toward 
a true knowledge of the Renaissance. A group of eminent writers 
in France, Germany, England, and Italy have devoted their best 
energies to investigating its origins in the Middle Ages, explaining 
the conditions of its development, and analysing its specific character. 
Yet I feel that we are still very far from being able to give a 
plausible theory of the causes which produced this reawakening of 
the human mind, or to define with absolute precision what was its 
vital essence. 

What I wrote in my early youth returns to my memory now ; 
and I do not seem able, after thirty years of searching, to yield a 
better account of the etiology of the Renaissance than I did then. 
Then I introduced my treatment of the subject with remarks upon 
the abysmal deeps of national personality, and the inscrutability of 
laws which govern human development, adding:' ‘‘ These remarks, 
if generally true, may be applied with special significance to the 
age of the Renaissance—that mighty period of dissolution and 
reconstruction, of the reabsorption of old material, and of the deve- 
lopment of new principles, of discoveries and inventions mutually 
strengthening one another, and tending to diffuse and render per- 


(1) Zhe Renaissance. Oxford, Henry Hammans, 1863, p. 8. 
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manent the power of man. If we ask, what was the Renaissance ? 
the lovers of art will answer that it was the change produced on 
painting, architecture, and sculpture, by the study of newly recovered 
antiques ; nor will they agree about the value of this change; for 
some deplore it as the decadence of true inspiration, others hail it as 
the dawning of a brief but glorious day. The scholar means by the 
Renaissance that discovery of ancient manuscripts and that progress 
in philology which led to a correct knowledge of classical literature, 
to new systems of philosophy, to a fresh taste in poetry, to a deeper 
insight into language, and, finally, to the great Lutheran schism 
and the emancipation of modern thought. The jurist understands 
by the term a dissolution of old systems of law based upon the 
False Decretals, the acquisition of a true text of the Corpus Juris, 
and generally the opening of a new era for jurisprudence. Ask the 
historian of political Europe what marked the age of the Renais- 
sance, and he will talk of the abolition of feudalism, of French 
interference in Italian affairs, of the tendency to centralisation, of 
the growth of great monarchies, and of diplomacy, which was the 
instrument by which kings established their supremacy, and wrought 
out their schemes of self-aggrandisement. Besides, we hear of the 
discovery of America, and of the exploration of the East; the true 
system of the world is explained by Copernicus; Vesalius teaches us 
how man is made; printing, engraving, paper, the compass, gun- 
powder, all start suddenly into being to aid the dissolution of what 
is rotten and must perish, to strengthen and perpetuate the new and 
useful and life-giving. Yet, if we rightly consider the question, 
we shall find that neither one of these answers, nor yet indeed all of 
them together, can adequately explain the multiplicity and apparent 
incongruity of those phenomena which made the interval between 
1450 and 1550 the most marvellous period that the world has ever 
known. In the word Renaissance, or palingenesis, in the idea of 
Europe arousing herself from the torpor of trance and incubation 
which weighed upon her for ten centuries, we detect a spiritual 
regeneration, a natural crisis, not to be explained by this or that 
phenomenon of its development, but to be accepted as a gigantic 
movement for which at length the time was come, which had been 
anticipated by the throes of centuries, which was aided and extended 
by external incidents, and which still continues to live and move 
and expand within us, by virtue of its own power, and of the mar- 
vellous mechanical inventions that preserve to us inviolably each 
onward step in its progress towards maturity.” 

It may be impossible to analyse the causes which produced this 
re-awakening of intellectual energy. But it isnot beyond the scope 
of criticism to sketch out its essential character, and to describe the 
main conditions under which it was effected. In the first place, we 
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must bear steadily in mind the fact that the Renaissance was, above 
all things, a spiritual process, a reacquisition of mental lucidity and 
moral independence after centuries of purblind somnambulism. For 
this reason, I have elected to define the genius of Renaissance as the 
New Spirit; and I propose to consider, as broadly and generally 
as possible, what were the leading characteristics of this New 
Spirit. 

Antecedent circumstances, affecting the whole of Europe in vary- 
ing degrees, rendered the emergence of spiritual liberty possible. 
These were the absorption of the Teutonic barbarians into a common 
political system, at the head of which stood the Holy Roman Church 
and the Holy Roman Empire; the assimilation of one religious 
creed by all parts and parcels of the European community; the 
definition of those integers as separate nationalities, with languages 
of their own, and similar monarchical institutions ; the possession by 
them all of one learned language in the Latin tongue; finally, the 
gradual relaxation of the mediwval dualism of Church and Empire, 
and the high degree of autonomy and social comfort attained by the 
Italians. The reason why Italy took the lead in the Renaissance 
may be found not only in her favourable geographical and economical 
conditions, but also in her unbroken connection with the antique 
past, her intolerance of feudalism, and her essentially mundane 
temperament. The power of the Empire had been sapped by its 
localization in Germany, by the rivalries of monarchies and republics 
claiming independence, and by the fierce war waged against the 
House of Hohenstauffen through successive papacies. The authority 
of the Church had been weakened by her Avignonian exile, by the 
councils of Constance and Basle, by Wycliffe and the Lollards in 
England, by the Hussites in Bohemia, by the heretics of Provence, 
the Paterines of Italy. 

The Occidental nations, in the last years of the Middle Ages, had 
thus attained a point at which, without being conscious of a coming 
change, they were ready to enter upon a new epoch of civilization. 
We might compare them to a liquid mass of molten metal at the 
moment when it is about to settle down and solidify. When that 
happens, it isnot the whole mass which suddenly becomes stationary, 
but the curdling process begins in what may be called the most 
propitious quarter. Here a crust or a cake forms, and this acts like 
anucleus for the surrounding fluid substance. Something of the 
same sort occurs in all processes of crystallization or gelation. These 
analogies are clearly defective ; for what took place at the beginning 
of the Renaissance ought properly to be compared to organic rather 
than to solidifying change. We could perhaps discover a better 
metaphor in embryology, appealing to that speck in the ovum out of 
which the complex vital structure has to be evolved. However, let 
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that pass. In the phenomenon with which we are now occupied, 
the propitious quarter, the nucleus of the ovum, was Italy. The 
reasons for this priority of the" Italians have been already assigned. 
They never broke with the Roman past. They absorbed the Ostro- 
goths and Lombards. They resisted feudalism. They kept their 
language close to Latin. Their cities bore antique names, and 
abounded in monuments of the classical past. They created the 
Roman Church, and at the same time they were the least imposed 
on by its spiritual pretensions. Farther than all the sister-nations, 
they had advanced upon the path of material and social prosperity. 
They held the trade of the world in their grasp. They lived in 
diplomatical and commercial relations with the East, which was 
only known to Englishmen and Franks and Germans as the land of 
hated unbelievers. They owned no allegiance to kings, and were 
loosely bound together in a mesh of independent, mutually repel- 
lent and attractive city-states. It devolved upon them therefore to 
revive the positive and plastic genius of the antique world, and by 
combining this with what remained alive of medisvalism, to give 
form and substance to that hybrid which I have called the New 
Spirit. 

These considerations help us to understand the importance of the 
Emperor Frederick II. in the history of the Renaissance ; the hatred 
with which he inspired orthodox Christians; his precocious pre- 
figurement of the coming epoch. I must repeat that the Renaissance 
was essentially intellectual—an outburst of mental and moral inde- 
pendence. The first and leading note of it is the reassertion of the 
individual in his rights to think and feel, to shape his conduct 
according to the dictates of his reason. The resurgence of personality 
én the realm of thought lies at the root of the whole matter. In the 
sphere of action, personality played freely enough throughout the 
Middle Ages. But men were agreed then to accept a certain system 
of thought, elaborated mainly by Churchmen. Dominant concep- 
tions prevailed. We have the spectacle of whole nations in move- 
ment towards the Holy Land, governed by a romantic idea. We 
have the no less instructive spectacle of Henry of England doing 
penance at the shrine of Becket, of Henry of Germany kneeling in 
the snow at Canossa. But now comes Frederick II., the most 
mundane and humane of rulers, so far as we can judge him through 
the mists of prejudice and calumny : also the most sceptical, most 
positive, perhaps most cynical of thinkers. He undertakes a Crusade, 
and brings it toa not inglorious conclusion by a treaty with the 
Sultan. He stocks his castles of Apulia with Saracen troops, and 
colonizes waste lands with infidels. His court is the rallying-point 
for free-thinkers, artists, men of letters, selected without regard for 
creed or nationality. He is an incarnation of the first effective force 
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of the Renaissance—personality in the sphere of thought, self- 
conscious of its aims, self-governed in its conduct. 

During this shifting of the scenes from medieval to modern 
modes of thinking, in this gestation of the New Spirit and creation 
of the hybrid which shall fuse past and future to form our present, 
it is impossible to distinguish objects very clearly. The protagonists 
of the movement often seem to contradict themselves. Frederick II. 
issues edicts against the Cathari and Paterini, probably because he 
regarded them as social anarchists, possibly because he strove in his 
diplomacy to humour the Church. Out of the midst of positive and 
practical Italy arise the last great flaming stars of Christian faith, 
St. Francis and St. Dominic. The Church is still so vital that she 
comprehends the utility of incorporating the Umbrian visionary and 
the Spanish tyrant over souls into her system. Still, whether we 
regard Frederick II., or Francis and Dominic, the fact of sharply 
defined individuality emerges into prominence. 

Dante, whose master-work, the Divine Comedy, is rightly held to 
be the everlasting monument of medizvalism on the eve of dissolu- 
tion, illustrates the same fact. He remained within the sphere of 
medizval ideas in his religious creed, his philosophy, his political 
ideals. But he displayed his personal independence, the freedom of 
his intellect, not merely in the critical judgments he passed upon 
the lowest and the most exalted of his predecessors and contempo- 
raries, not merely in the vivid picture he left of Italy seething in 
internecine civic struggles, but also, and far more effectively, in the 
quality of his great epic. Whatever else the Divine Comedy may be, 
it is the record of the man who made it, the intense and fiery self- 
delineation of a haughty spirit. Previous literature of the medieval 
epoch had given birth to nothing of the sort. At one bound art 
leapt from the region of dim generalities or genial arras-work, into 
that of incisive definitions and glyptic purity of outline. The New 
Spirit, in its first phase of personality, self-conscious and self- 
assertive, shone forth through Dante’s poem, albeit the atmosphere 
he breathed, the material he handled, were still medieval. 

The second phase in this genesis of the New Spirit may be 
described as Curiosity. Personality had shaken itself to some extent 
free. In what are called the heresies of the medizval epoch, it 
showed a will to investigate principles, to interrogate Church doc- 
trine, to reconstitute the scheme of society upon some fresh basis. 
Personality began to vindicate the rights of the natural man, 
queried the condemnation of the flesh and senses, lusted after the 
world in thought as well as deed. In men like Wycliffe and Huss it 
disputed the sole right of clerical tradition to settle interpretations of 
Scripture. In Joachim of Flora it anticipated a revelation superior 
to that of Christ and his Apostles. In the Goliardi and the lyrists 
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of Provence, it gave the agreeable form of literary art to appetites 
and sentiments. In the school of the Averrhoists it undermined 
those postulates and axioms upon which the huge edifice of scholas- 
ticism, triumphant in Thomas of Aquino, had been raised. In the 
court of Frederick II. it exhibited a temper akin to that of Gallio. 
Prepared by these processes of incipient scepticism, which were still 
carried on within the ring-fence of medieval habits of thought, 
semi-emancipated personality now turned with eager inquisitive eyes 
to the vast neglected store of human experience funded in antique 
literature. Here stretched a whole untravelled empire of the 
intellect. The men of the Middle Ages, though it lay open to them, 
had wilfully refused to explore that realm; or, when they crossed 
its borders, they arrived with prejudices and preoccupations which 
obscured their mental vision. The pioneers of the New Spirit, 
exhilarated by the novelty of their experience, surveyed fertile and 
abundant regions, beyond the jurisdiction, untainted by the trail, of 
ecclesiastical authority. Into this paradise of mind and imagination 
they leapt like boys, for the pure pleasure of the excursion, without 
any settled intention of rebelling against Mother Church. Their 
keenly awakened personality made them desire to know what man 
had been under diverse intellectual and moral conditions, when no 
thoughts oppressed him of damnation and eternity. Seeking thus, 
they arrived at a superior self-knowledge, and became aware of their 
own liberty. To their ineffable satisfaction they entered into the 
possession of a nobler and serener earth. 
‘‘ Largior hic campos sether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera nérunt.” 

That Elysium of the classic past was crowded with gods and heroes, 
with orators and poets and historians. Its monuments of art and 
literature were supereminent in beauty and in passion; throbbing 
with lyric life, pulsing with music, resonant with song, resplendent 
with imagined light and colour. Its records unrolled majestic 
pageants of rising and falling empires, of glorious actions and heroic 
lives. In this congenial atmosphere their own resuscitated senses 
seemed to thrive. Their frost-bound perceptions thawed, their 
cramped limbs began to move with new delight in living. The 
natural man, no longer cowed by the conviction of his sinfulness, 
stood up and faced the heavens. The carnal appetites were dignified 
by contact with ideal loveliness and tragic destiny. 

This, I imagine, was the attitude of mind which resulted in Human- 
ism. We are wont to talk about the “ Revival of Learning.” But 
let us not forget the sense of inebriation, the revel and the riot, which 
attended that irruption of medieval scholars into the Elysium of the 
past. Let us realise the intense joy with which they discovered that 
this Elysium was no dream, but concrete fact, was in sober earnest the 
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truth of what men had been, might again be, ought to be, were 
made to be. In their first exultation, they dubbed their acquisitions 
by the significant title of ‘‘ Humaniora,” or the things which pro- 
perly belong to man, as distinguished from things with which the 
Church and scholasticism defrauded and perplexed his reason. 

Petrarch is the hero of this stage. He combined a personality no 
less defined and even more self-conscious than Dante’s, with the 
curiosity of the New Spirit. His book of poems upon Laura is the 
subtle analysis of a highly sensitive soul. His affection for the 
author of the Confessions proves him to have been already pos- 
sessed with the ache and yearning of the modern temperament— 
“la maladie de la pensée—l’amour de l’impossible—|’autopsie 
psychologique de l’Ame.”’ This was one aspect of Petrarch’s genius. 
The other was a manful belief in scholarship, a perception that 
classic literature would furnish the means of spiritual rehabilitation. 
He was the first to understand that the dignity of man as a rational 
being must be re-established, not by combating theology, but by 
leaving it alone, and by assimilating the wisdom of the ancients. 
Petrarch approached the classics with the tact and sensibility which 
had been lacking to medieval students. Virgil, and Ovid, and 
Cicero were for him no magicians, no heretics, and no mystagogues, 
but men of like nature with himself, superior indeed in culture, yet 
such as he could comprehend, make friends with, learn from. 
Petrarch bridged the chasm of the Middle Ages, even as Milton’s 
Satan, when he made that traversable roadway across chaos. After 
him scholars freely passed into Elysium and returned into the world 
of common day. History was seen to be continuous, and the unity 
of the human race was demonstrated. 

Humanism, when once started by Petrarch, rapidly pursued its 
course of accumulation and assimilation. The tale of the Revival in 
its several stages—collection of manuscripts, interpretation of texts, 
study of style, resuscitation of Greek learning, printing, translation, 
and so forth—has been so often told that there is no need to retrace 
it. I must pause, however, to contemplate the mental and moral 
attitude of the humanists more closely. 

“We go,” said Cyriac of Ancona, “ to awake the dead.” It was 
in that frame of mind that Petrarch’s immediate successors entered 
the classical Elysium by the bridge which he had built. But the 
dead whom they found there were at once seen to be the really 
living. These scholars then came back with the firm conviction 
that contemporary people of importance—hair-splitting dialecticians, 
superstitious quacks, relic-mongers, jugglers with holy vessels, sales- 
men of absolutions—were the dead or dying. Defunct and obsolete 
for them were Fathers of the Church, doctors seraphic and angelic, 
doctors of laws, saints of silly miracles, childish worshippers at 
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shrines, sleek, cunning Levites in the tabernacle. Alive and lumi- 
nous with ever-during glory rose the poets and philosophers, the 
orators and statesmen, the artists and law-givers, of the ancient 
world. These worthies and heroes had either lived before Christ or 
had ignored the shining of his light. Therefore Dante, although he 
described them as— 
“‘Genti con occhi tardi e gravi 
Di grande autorita ne’ lor sembianti ”— 

placed them, without the smallest sense of the injustice and absur- 
dity of their damnation, upon the first circle of Hell, within earshot 
of the wailings and the shriekings which eternally rise from its tor- 
ture-chambers. The humanists having adopted these same noble 
personages as their sole guides in the lore of living, as the only 
teachers of true wisdom, could not maintain the orthodox attitude of 
reprobation. Yet scholarship was too engrossed with its own labour 
of discovery to open a crusade against Church practices or dogmas. 
Why waste valuable time in squabbles with ignorant authority when 
that wonderful region, the dreamland of a reality more real, a 
truth more true than daily life, awaited exploration? In this way 
paganism filtered tacitly but surely, like an elixir of fresh mountain 
air, or like a miasma from foul marshes—according to the point of 
view one takes of the matter—into the intellectual constitution of 
humanism. The significance of this will appear at a later point of 
our inquiry. At present it is enough to remark that the curiosity 
of the New Spirit early generated Rationalism. 

We cannot connect the rapid growth of the fine arts in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries immediately with the Revival of 
Learning. But we can show that the arts, like learning, derived 
energy from the curiosity of self-conscious personalities, aroused to 
vivid interest in the world around them. As Petrarch revealed a 
new insight into literature, so Giotto and Nicolo Pisano displayed a 
sense of natural beauty, a feeling for form and composition, a power 
over dramatic action and emotional expression, which had been 
unknown in the Middle Ages. The painters and the sculptors of 
the early Renaissance looked on the world around them with eyes from 
which the scales of centuries had fallen. They soon began to particu- 
larize, each individual forming his manner, selecting what pleased or 
touched him most in nature, aiming solely at the best and truest 
interpretation. This led to profound study of details, careful 
anatomy and drawing of the human nude, elaborate experiments in 
perspective, subtle attempts to render atmosphere, exquisite sym- 
pathy with plant-structure, birds, beasts, flowers, and shells. At 
first the artists served the Church. Giotto and his school covered 
the cathedrals of Italy with Bible histories, legends of the saints, 
allegories relating to ecclesiastical dogma. But when the Revival 
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of Learning filled men’s minds with classical mythology and story, 
the artists turned their attention with fresh delight and with no 
less scrupulous sympathy to the Greek Pantheon and the deeds of 
Roman worthies. Art was indifferent to the spiritual nature of the 
subject, impartial in the bestowal of her skill and pains. After 
this fashion sculpture and painting assisted Humanism, by exhibiting 
through plastic form and colour the unity of the spirit of man under 
both Christian and pagan aspects. St. Sebastian might have been a 
Christian martyr, and Antinous the deified mignon of a pagan 
emperor; but art only saw their common qualities of beauty, con- 
venient opportunities for depicting naked young men in the prime 
of life. A dead Christ and a living Hercules had equal merit if the 
torso was well modelled. Female charm shone forth in St. Lucy 
and the Magdalene as agreeably as in Aphrodite and the Graces. 
Moreover, in addition to this reduction of both pagan and Christian 
subject-matter to a common esthetical denominator, the fine arts 
contributed what may be called Naturalism to the characteristics of 
the New Spirit. Naturalism was the product of artistic curiosity, 
as Rationalism had been the product of the humanistic curiosity. 
This isa point of some importance. Sculptors and painters worked 
in complete independence. So long as they did not outrage religious 
feeling and moral decency too brutally, they were free to follow their 
own predilections. Like Signorelli, they might cover the arabesques 
of Heaven and Hell with male and female nudities displayed in 
grotesque and fantastic postures. Like Filarete, they might mould 
the Rape of Ganymede upon the bronze gates of St. Peter’s. Their 
duty was to succeed in beautiful presentation and expression. In 
order to arrive at this result they laboured with enthusiasm at the 
technique of their crafts, they studied natural objects minutely, and 
made themselves familiar with every form of fact. Naturalism, as 
liberated by artistic practice, proved later on of great service to the 
physical sciences. It stimulated habits of close observation, bred a 
craving after exact knowledge, freed the mind from prejudices 
regarding the uncleanliness or repulsiveness of anything which 
could be found in nature. Some of the earliest mathematicians, 
anatomists, physiologists, in Italy were artists. In Leo Battista 
Alberti, in Leonardo da Vinci, in Michelangelo Buonarotti, we have 
men who combined the subtlest sensibility to carnal beauty, the most 
thorough command of form and colour, with profound practical science 
and with those prophetical indagations which contain the germs of 
luminous discovery. Naturalism, again, is the direct opposite of 
mysticism. Insofar as mediwval Christianity was mystical, the figu- 
rative and naturalistic representation of its dogmas inflicted serious 
injury upon the fabric of the creed. The Creator did not gain in 
dignity by being represented as an old man with a hoary beard. 
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The Trinity was reduced to the same level as the Pope, when it 
appeared as a robed pontiff with a triple crown; it became ridi- 
culous under the aspect of an old man, a white dove, and a crucifix. 
Moreover, people soon perceived that Pagan mythology was not only 
more enticing and attractive, but also more adapted to plastic pre- 
sentation, than the mythology of the Christian faith. Gods and heroes, 
nymphs and Graces, suited the sensuousness of arts which aimed at 
corporeal loveliness, far better than emaciated saints, disgusting mar- 
tyrdoms, crucifixions, and infernal torments. Silent and unperceived, 
art, by its naturalism, sapped orthodoxy much in the same way as 
scholarship, by its rationalism, was serving the same purpose. 

Naturalism did not confine its influence to the arts of form and 
colour. It very early invaded literature, especially fiction, poetry, 
and narrative. Boccaccio, like his master, Petrarch, was both 2 
humanist and a poet of marked individuality. In his former 
capacity he gave a start to the study of Greek, and did yeoman’s 
service by making miscellaneous compilations and collections from 
the classics. In poetry he ranks as the first and one of the greatest 
of modern naturalists, This is evident, not only in the Decameron, 
but also in the versified romances which he composed so fluently. 
Boccaccio bequeathed to Italy a peculiar type of literature, in close 
relation to the plastic arts, which, after passing through the hands 
of Sannazaro, Pulci, Dé Medici, Poliziano, Boiardo, Bandello, 
reached its climax in Ariosto. The enormous influence exercised by 
this great writer over posterity was not due to the commanding 
grandeur of his genius, but to the fact that naturalism formed an 
essential ingredient of the New Spirit. Boccaccio, as novelist, 
remained unrivalled ; but, as poet, he fell below the level of Poli- 
ziano and Boiardo. It was his merit to have imported crude, 
unabashed, and jocund naturalism into the sphere of monumental 
literature. 

The New Spirit advanced under retarding influences of Catholicity 
and medizval dulness. These drawbacks, however, were not so for- 
midable as might appear. Neither scholarship nor art assumed a 
position of direct antagonism to Christianity ; and though they were 
creating an intellectual atmosphere in which orthodoxy could not 
hope to survive and thrive, their first aspect seemed both innocent 
and agreeable. The Church had become secular and mundane, 
indifferent to her real essence and vocation, merged in diplomacies 
and compromises. Unaware of any special danger, her most 
enlightened sons, men dedicated to study by the fact of their pro- 
fession, felt the gust of the new intellectual life abroad in Europe. 
Her chiefs, the popes and cardinals, regarded scholarship as an 
adornment of their social culture, and art as a convenient handmaid 
of their faith. The one was welcomed in the palace and the council- 
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chamber, the other in the cathedral and the oratory. Humanism, 
in particular, proved at the outset a substantial ally against astro- 
logers, Averrhoists, wrangling scholastics, sordid monks, and all the 
fanatical free-lances who are obnoxious to privileged establishments. 
The fabric of the Church appeared so solid, humanism so enlightened, 
art so pious, that Catholicity felt justified in swimming with the 
tide. She thought, and not unreasonably thought, that she might 
acclimatise the New Spirit and secure it for her service, as she had 
annexed the fervent charity of Francis, the persecuting zeal of 
Dominic. Owing to the easy-going temper of the Roman Curia, 
and to the indifference of scholarship for theological disputes, the 
New Spirit obtained a century of quiet working at the very centre of 
European life. 

When the Great Schism came to an end, and the Popes returned to 
reign in Rome, the triumph of humanism was secured. The first 
pontiff of this new régime, Nicholas V., was a distinguished scholar, 
derived in a direct line from Petrarch. The next pontiff of impor- 
tance, Pius II., was a versatile diplomatist and man of letters, some- 
what akin to Leo Battista Alberti in temperament, sensitive at all 
points to the charms of nature and of art, enamoured with the 
delicacies and ingenuities of humanistic rhetoric. These men gave 
tone to the Papacy, when Rome once more became a capital, and 
when the Holy See entered into political relations on a common 
footing with the despots and republics of Italy. 

The whole peninsula at this period (1447-1464) had been satu- 
rated with humanism. Scholars educated in the lecture-rooms of 
Filelfo and Guarino held office as chancellors, secretaries, envoys, 
orators on state occasions, protonotaries, court-chamberlains. The new 
learning was the passport for young men of ability into all places of 
secular and ecclesiastical importance. No one regarded their 
morality, their orthodoxy, their private opinions or their personal 
conduct. It was sufficient if they commanded the main things 
needful at the moment: the tongue of the fluent rhetorician, the 
pen of the ready writer, the memory of the student stocked with 
antique erudition. We marvel at the rapidity with which this 
modern type of culture supplanted medievalism. But the rapidity 
which moves our wonder is the proof of healthy and organic growth. 
One eminent family at Florence contributed in no small measure to 
the triumph of the New Spirit. The Medici, through four genera- 
tions, beginning with Cosimo Pater Patrix, passing through Lorenzo 
the Magnificent and Leo X., culminating in Clement VII., sustained 
the cause of humanism and of art. Nor did they stand alone. The 
lords of Milan and Rimini, the kings of Naples, the dukes of Ferrara 
and Urbino, all the minor potentates in every city-state, vied with 
one another in conforming to this novel type of civility. Italians of 
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all regions and all political diversities found themselves confederated 
by common sympathy with the New Spirit. 

Meanwhile, Christianity continued to be the official religion of 
the nation. But the temper of the new civility was pagan. Sen- 
suous in art, sceptical in study, it rejected asceticism and derided 
dogma. “ Letus enjoy the Papacy now that we have got it,” said one 
Pope. ‘If we believe nothing ourselves, there is no reason why we 
should interfere with believers,” said another. ‘ How much hath 
that lie of Christ profited the world,” is a third of these Papal utter- 
ances. And those who acted more than they spoke—Popes like 
Sixtus IV. and Alexander VI.—presented a glaring spectacle of 
Antichrist enthroned upon St. Peter’s chair. If such were the shep- 
herds, judge what were the flocks ! 

The paganism of the Italian Renaissance, of which so much has 
been said, and justly, wasa very real thing. Humanism and art, by 
returning to Greek and Roman ideals of thought and conduct, and 
by emphasising the sensuous elements of life, created a fine sesthetic 
atmosphere, in which the emancipated personality of the modern 
man moved freely, feeling at liberty to sport with natural inclina- 
tions. Vices and passions had been frequent enough, and forcible 
enough, in the medieval period ; but then they were recognised as 
sins and contradictions of the dominant ideal. Now they assumed 
forms of elegance and beauty, claiming condonation on the score of 
polite culture. The scepticism inherent in men who criticised 
Christianity from the standpoint of antique manners, terminated in 
a not repulsive cynicism. Society strove to be epicurean, but did not 
quite succeed, for the barbarian and the ascetic had not been 
eradicated. 

The paganism of the Renaissance might be described as moral and 
religious indifference, an attitude of not ungenial toleration towards 
believers and unbelievers, saints and sinners. In like manner the 
rationalism of the Renaissance was intellectual indifference, interest 
in thoughts without regard for the sources whence they came or the 
particular shade of opinion they denoted. The naturalism of the 
Renaissance was sensuous indifference, an attitude of sympathetic 
observation toward every thing in nature, without false shame or 
loathing, an openness of sensibility to all impressions. These three 
factors were needed for the formation of the modern analytical spirit, 
which is impartial in judgment, unprejudiced for or against religious 
and ethical codes, reckless as to the results of its method, indifferent 
as to the moral or esthetical qualities of the thing to be examined. 
To this point, then, had the union of personality with curiosity or 
mental appetite brought the Italians in the golden age, as it is 
absurdly called, of Leo X. 

The Revival of Learning was accomplished. That is to say, the 
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Greek and Latin authors which we now possess, had, with a very few 
exceptions, been printed, commented and translated. During the 
course of this process, a new organ was added to the modern mind, 
which had been completely lacking in the Middle Ages. The eluci- 
dation of ancient authors, the settlement of texts, and the comparison 
of manuscripts, produced Criticism. Generated in the pagan milieu 
of the earlier Renaissance, criticism naturally attacked the supersti- 
tions and the vices of the clergy. But in Italy this was done with 
good humour by humanists like Poggio and novelists like Bandello 
They did not mean mischief, and aimed at no revolution in the 
Church. The situation became more delicate when Christian dogma, 
ecclesiastical tradition, the principles of private and public ethics, the 
Biblical cosmology, the philosophy of Aquinas, were subjected in 
turn to destructive analysis. It was at the Court of Naples, during 
the warfare carried on between the House of Aragon and the Holy 
See, that humanism first showed its teeth in earnest. Lorenzo Valla 
attacked the temporalities of Rome by his treatise on ‘“ The erro- 
neously believed and falsely fabricated Donation of Constantine.” 
The same critic declared the epistle of Christ to Abgarus a forgery, 
sneered at the bad Latin of the Vulgate; and denied the authenticity 
of the Apostles’ creed. Machiavelli, working in another region, 
openly proclaimed that the monastic virtues of humility and obedience 
sapped virility and character. He proved the Papacy to have been 
the source of moral and political weakness to Italy. He studied history 
from a coldly analytical and positive point of view, treating mankind 
as a political community, governed by ability and might, without 
reference to a provident Deity. Copernicus, in the field of: astro- 
nomy, dethroned Ptolemy, and made the sun the centre of our 
system. Pomponazzo called the immortality of the soul in question. 
Telesio pronounced that interrogation of Nature is the only basis for 
a sound philosophy. On all sides, therefore, criticism initiated a 
revolt against authority. That independent and self-conscious per- 
sonality, which formed the vital principle of the Renaissance move- 
ment, had arrived at asserting the right of private judgment. 
Fortified by curiosity, rationalism, naturalism, the critical reason now 
rejected everything which could not be proved by positive methods 
of analysis. In other words, Modern Science had been born. 

Down to the end of Leo X.’s reign, this advance of criticism caused 
little uneasiness. Society, including the Church, was imbued with 
humanistic scepticism and esthetic sensuousness. The gay and 
glittering life of the Renaissance dazzled the eyes of all men. What 
if professors in dark corners blurted out uncomfortable truths? The 
weighty bearings of their utterances were not perceived. Scandals 
raised by Valla’s heresy and Pomponazzo’s materialism disappeared 
before the dubious assertion that, while they speculated as philo- 
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sophers, they believed asChristians. This convenient sophistry cloaked 
a multitude of sins. The Copernican hypothesis was laughed at as 
an incredible. theory started by a visionary barbarian from the 
shores of the Baltic. Telesio passed for a harmless natural philo- 
sopher, a kind of botanist or conchologist. No one noticed the 
significance of the discovery of America, the exploration of the globe, 
the proof of the Antipodes. It sufficed in Lateran Councils to con- 
firm the views of the medizval Church upon disputed topics. This 
was the sop which a sceptical Pope threw to ecclesiastics alarmed by 
the steady spread of neological opinions. 

It is well to pause here for a moment and review the position 
which the New Spirit had secured in Italy. In literature, art and 
speculation, it enjoyed an almost untrammelled intellectual liberty. 
But the temper of the race did not favour searching theological 
discussions, and the time was not quite ripe for an outburst of 
revolutionary metaphysic. The humanists were too indifferent and 
easy-going—lapped in their Elysium of antiquity. They aimed at 
culture more than the discovery of truth. Their paganism wore a 
self-indulgent and immoral aspect. They sneered at Christianity. 
In their cynicism they did not care for religion, and were well con- 
tented to leave a Church alone, which so conveniently fostered their 
tastes and condoned their vices. Moreover, we must not forget that 
we are tracing the history of a hybrid. The blending of present 
with past, of pagan with Christian, of ancient with modern, produced 
an inevitable confusion in men’s minds. Thought could not run 
quite clear from the sediment of decaying mysticism, dogmatism, 
authority. It hardly knew the nature of its own audacity until the 
apparition of Giordano Bruno. Art was hampered and indecisive 
between Olympus and Calvary, literature clogged by medisval 
reminiscences and scholastic pedantry. The New Spirit, although 
so vigorous, still remained a perplexed and seeking force—perplexed 
by opposing currents of influence, cumbered by erudition, seeking 
adjustments, groping after exits. The like is true of society and 
.ndividuals, We have only to study the biographies of typical 
personages, a Michelangelo, a Cellini, a Roderigo Borgia, in order 
to perceive that the same contradictions existed in life as in the 
genius of the age. What makes the Renaissance so fascinating and 
so difficult to handle is the fact of its hybridism. 

But now the tide began to take a serious turn. Humanism had 
been transplanted beyond the Alps. Criticism armed the scholars 
of Germany with artillery far more efficient than those light guns of 
the Italian sceptics. The Germans believed in Christianity, and 
clung to their religion. Horrified by the paganism of the South, 
indignant at the cynical hypocrisy of infidel Popes and prelates, 
irritated beyond measure by the sale of indulgences for the building 
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of a pompous temple, the people stirred in revolt against Rome. 
Their leading humanists applied the method of critical analysis to 
the Bible, not with the intention of sneering Christianity away, but 
of discovering what was the true essence of the creed which had been 
overgrown—like Glaucus in the myth of Plato—by weeds and 
barnacles at the bottom of that dead sea of ecclesiastical corruption. 
The Reformation attacked the authority of popes and councils ; 
disputed the traditional dogmas of orthodoxy ; proclaimed the fullest 
liberty of private judgment ; denounced monasticism and the celi- 
bacy of the clergy as immoral and unscriptural; and, what was 
worse, menaced the very fabric of the Catholic Church, its tempora- 
lities, its hierarchy, its supremacy over souls. 

The Reformation must be regarded as the product of that intel- 
lectual emancipation which started with the curiosity of Petrarch 
and performed the stages I have already described in Italy. Only 
this new force now animated a race which had no natural bias for 
the fine arts and letters, which disliked pagan licence, and was not 
ready to abandon Christian doctrine. Sceptical and revolutionary 
at its outset, the German Reformation speedily revealed the inherent 
conservatism of its promoters. Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, differ as they 
might in minor details, agreed in preserving the main features of the 
Christian faith intact. For the authority of the Church they sub- 
stituted the authority of the Bible. Less logical than the Italians, 
they were not conscious of the weakness of their own position. They 
did not surmise that their critical method must lead inevitably to 
Voltaire, Renan, and the science of comparative theology. Luther 
would have been indignant had he been told that he was playing 
the part of pioneer to coming Comtes and Huxleys. Yet this was 
the fact, and the Church in Italy perceived it. Luterano became 
equivalent to infidel. 

The Church girded herself up for a conflict to the death in 
defence of her religious creeds, her system of discipline, her political 
interests, her temporal power. The clash of Catholicism and Refor- 
mation destroyed the tranquil medium in which the New Spirit had 
been thriving and advancing toward maturity. Positive, scientific, 
analytical, the Genius of intellectual independence and open-minded- 
ness met with rancorous hostility in both camps. The Reformers 
of Wittenberg and Ziirich and Geneva were at bottom no less 
opposed to free thought than were the Catholic reactionaries of 
Spain. Calvin burned Servetus fifty years before the Roman Inqui- 
sition burned Bruno. So far as Italy was concerned, the Tridentine 
Council extinguished, or, to put the case more exactly, drove under- 
ground the New Spirit. In Germany the Thirty Years’ War annihi- 
lated civilisation. 

It would be sentimental to deplore the waste of time, of energy, 
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of human life, which this confliet between Reform and Catholic 
reaction involved for Europe. Considering the different moral and 
intellectual temperaments of North and South, the different stages of 
culture attained by Germany and Italy, the struggle was inevitable. 
Nor did the New Spirit lose in the end by the retardation of its 
development. Had it retained the complexion it assumed in Italy 
during the Renaissance, we should have been ethically poorer and 
volitionally weaker. Imagine a seventeenth-century Prussia ruled 
in tastes and opinions by humanists like Filelfo and poets like the 
author of Hermaphroditus! Paganism, barely tolerable in Naples, 
must have been repulsive when communicated to the coarse and 
eminently inartistic Borussian temperament. Time, moreover, was 
needed to leaven the heterogeneous masses of the Occidental nations 
with a common culture. This has been done by scholarship, and the 
steady, if slow, advance of scientific thought. The destinies of 
science were, from the first, secure. And are we not aware that 
Virtus sub pondere crescit ? 

At the commencement of the Catholic reaction some of the 
calmest and wisest spirits, who had imbibed the new philosophy of 
thought, but who were incapable of siding with the Reformers—who 
had, in fact, gauged the inherent finality and vulgarity of Protestant 
Dissent in any shape—became what I have elsewhere called religious 
Whigs. The attitude of men like Contarini, More, Erasmus, Sarpi, 
has great interest for the psychologist; and a fascinating book 
remains to be written upon this group of thinkers. They dreamed 
that the New Spirit might purge itself of Paganism, that Catholicism 
might cast off its superstitions and corruptions, that Reform might 
prove accommodating upon such comparative trifles as the nature 
of the eucharist and salvation by faith. They imagined an ideal 
Europe, in which religion and science should coexist, where men 
should be rational in thought and pious in conduct. But the very 
conditions of the case rendered this solution of the difficulty impos- 
sible. 

That the New Spirit would prove ultimately intransigeant, and 
irreconcilable to Christian theology, was clearly demonstrated by its 
last and noblest representative in Italy. Bruno’s life was cut short 
at the comparatively early age of forty-four, yet he left behind him 
voluminous writings, from which an adequate idea may be formed of 
his philosophy. As a personality, endowed with singular courage 
and remarkable independence, Bruno towers eminent among the 
powerful characters of that age so rich in individualities. The two 
currents of Renaissance curiosity, which had produced criticism and 
naturalism, met and blended in his intellect. As a thinker, his chief 
merit was to have perceived the true bearings of the Copernican 
discovery. He saw that the substitution of a heliocentric for the 
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former geocentric theory of our system destroyed at one blow large 
portions of the Christian mythology. But more than this. Coper- 
nicus had failed to draw the logical conclusions of his own hypo- 
thesis. For him, as for the elder physicists, there remained a sphere 
of fixed stars enclosing the world perceived by our senses within 
walls of crystal. Bruno asserted the existence of numberless worlds 
in space illimitable. Bolder than his teacher, and nearer to the 
truth, he passed far beyond the flaming ramparts of the universe, 
denied that there were any walls, and proclaimed the infinity of 
space. Space, he thought, is filled with ether, in which an infinite 
number of solar systems resembling our own, composed of similar 
materials, and inhabited by countless living creatures, move with 
freedom. Not a single atom in this stupendous complex can be lost 
or unaccounted for. There is no such thing as birth or death, as 
generation or dissolution, but only a continual passage of the infi- 
nite and homogeneous substance through successive phases of finite 
differentiated existence. This general c tion of the universe, 
which coincides with that accepted at t esent time by men of 
science, led Bruno to speculations involving a theory of evolutionary 
development, and to what would now be called the conservation of 
energy. Rejecting as untenable the dualism of mind and matter, 
he argued, from the presence of the intellect in man, and from the 
universality of form in all phenomena, that the essence of the whole 
can best be grasped by our imagination under the analogy of life 
and spirit. 

This brief summary of Bruno’s system makes it evident to what 
a large extent he anticipated not only the philosophies of Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Hegel, but also the most recent conclusions of 
natural science. In his treatment of theology and ethics, he was no 
less original and prophetic. He solved the problem of evil by defin- 
ing it to be a relative condition of imperfect development, not evil 
in itself, but evil to our partial vision. He denied that any Paradise 
or Golden Age preceded human history. In his opinion, the fall of 
man from a primal state of innocence and happiness is an absurdity 
in itself, contradicting all we know about the laws of growth. In 
morals he inclined toward determinism. Passing to theology in the 
strict sense of that term, he sketched in outline the comparative 
study of religions. It is obvious that he regarded no one creed as 
final, no sacred book as exclusively inspired, no single race as 
chosen, no teacher or founder of a faith as specially divine, no Church 
as privileged with salvation. 

To this point had the New Spirit advanced when outraged Catho- 
licism, very naturally, logically, and consistently with the instinct 
of self-preservation, burned Bruno in 1600. 

The synthesis of criticism and naturalism, which took this form 
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with Bruno, a form usually described as idealism, though Bruno’s 
own aim was to arrive at a probable conception of the universe as it 
actually exists, assumed a different aspect in another group of Italian 
thinkers, Pomponazzo, Telesio, Galileo, with the physicists, anato- 
mists, and physiologists of Padua. Their line led up to Bacon, to 
inductive and experimental science. 

It was my business in the present essay to analyse the main 
characteristics of the New Spirit in the Italian Renaissance. The 
history of Rationalism, or Naturalism, or Positive Philosophy during 
the last three centuries, and the sustained conflict of the New Spirit 
with dogmatic theology, is a subject too vast to be undertaken here. 
What the issue of that conflict in the future will be is, I think, 
already certain. The struggle may continue, perhaps, for centuries, 
until the New Spirit shall have thoroughly imbued the modern 
mind, and Christianity be gradually purged of all that is decayed or 
obsolescent in its creed, retaining only that ethic which we owe to it, 
and which, though ble of being raised to higher stages, will 
remain the indestractiile possession of the race. 
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